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I 


THe most frequently observed aims of 
public school administration are two in 
number; namely, (1) the furnishing of 
theebest conditions for the functioning of 
instruction, and (2) the promotion of the 
highest efficiency of every part of the 
school system, be it instructional, com- 
mercial, financial, clerical, legislative or 
executive. 

But there is a third objective which is 
quite as important although not so im- 
mediate or so apparent. It grows out of 
the fact that public schools are govern- 
mental undertakings. They are, in fact, 
one of the major enterprises of government 
in the United States. There are a local 
school board and an executive force in 
every community, central school officers at 
every state capital and intermediate offi- 
cers in almost every county. More of the 
proceeds of taxation are spent for schools 
than for any other purpose. Moreover, the 
welfare of the schools is a matter of the 
deepest concern to the people of the United 
States, and they probably give more time 
and thought to their management than to 
any other public interest. This major 
position of the public schools in govern- 
mental affairs makes it necessary that they 





be administered in such a way as to realize 
the objectives of government, or of politics 
in its technical sense, as well as of edu- 
cation. 

The aims of politics, as stated by Profes- 
sor Merriam,’ a well-known authority in 
this field, are two in number: (1) the 
elimination of waste in political action, and 
(2) the release of political possibilities in 
human nature. The significance of the 
former objective is similar in form and 
meaning to the second objective of public 
school administration given above. Both 
look toward efficient operation, the pro- 
duction of the maximum of values with the 
least expenditure of time and energy and 
at least cost compatible with the attain- 
ment of the standards of value that are set 
up. But the political statement emphasizes 
one aspect of efficiency not incorporated 
in the educational statement, namely, the 
viewing of the organization and operation 
of the schools as agencies and methods of 
government and not merely as instruments 
and processes for the provision of educa- 
tion. Theoretically, the studies of wastes 
in civil government throw light on wastes 
in school government. The reverse is just 

1C, E. Merriam, ‘‘ New Aspects of Politics,’’ p. 
vii, Preface. 
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as true, however, and even more probable 
at’ the present time. No matter on which 
side the better part falls the point is that 
the publie schools should be looked upon 
as governmental agencies and not as edu- 
cational agencies alone; and likewise, the 
administration of schools should make its 
contributions to the body public as well 
as to the educational world. 

The second objective of polities as given 
by Professor Merriam does not refer to 
organization and operation of government 
but to the people who create the govern- 
ment, elect the officers, adopt the policies 
(presumably) and appraise the results. 
The validity of this aim is not so rea?.iy 
appreciated on account of several reasovs 
which should now receive attention. 

As government has evolved along with 
the other institutions of society, more and 
more control has passed by successive 
changes from kings to nobility, to leaders 
in social, professional and industrial life, 
to all men in general, and lastly to women ; 
and the number of our ‘‘rulers’’ has been 
correspondingly enlarged. In the United 
States a smaller part is taken in polities 
by our leaders than in any other leading 
nation. Neither do we have a recognized 
professional class or the equivalent thereof 
to exercise guidance in political thought, 
to give expert administrative direction to 
policies that are adopted and to recommend 
changes therein. The faith of the people 
in democracy, in the past, has been so 
strong that they believed the combined 
judgment of the people in legislative mat- 
ters could not go astray and that expert 
experienced service in administration was 
not necessary. 

But recent years have brought disillu- 


sionment. It is now more and more gen- 


erally realized that the development in 
many other phases of our civilization has 
been much more rapid than in government ; 
that in statecraft we have been groping 
our way in the dark, trying one makeshift 
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after another, and that the waste has been 
great; that while our advancement in 
science, in industry, business and com- 
merece, in communication and travel has 
created a new age upon which we are now 
entering, we have a governmental system 
that belongs to the past; that neither our 
leaders in the economic and scientific life 
of the nation nor the people themselves 
have given their time or their thought to 
the common weal to the extent that they 
should, and that the future of our de- 
mocracy, largely because of this neglect, 
may sometime be threatened by the dicta- 
torship or class rule such as now exists in 
Italy, Spain and Russia. 

It is becoming evident that all our peo- 
ple need education and experience in poli- 
tics and government, both leaders and rank 
and file, both governors and governed. 
They need to know the elementary princi- 
ples of the science of politics and not 
merely the form and processes of govern- 
ment that have been adopted and practiced 
in the United States. It is necessary also 
that a science of politics be developed sim- 
ilar to the sciences in other fields, and that 
there be inculeated among our people cor- 
rect methods of thinking on political ques- 
tions and proper political ideals, standards, 
forms and processes. 

Beyond this knowledge, practice is 
needed in the exercise of political functions 
in order to generate interest in political 
knowledge and to provide opportunities for 
the application of such knowledge. But 
above all is needed the continual participa- 
tion of all the people in governmental con- 
cerns—in fields of policy making, election 
to office and appraisal of results. As 
James Bryce has said: ‘‘The habit of self- 
government is the best training for domes- 
tie government in a nation. Practice is 
needed to vivify knowledge.’” 

From all these considerations it would 


2 James Bryce, ‘‘Modern Democracies,’’ Chap 
ter I, p. 89. 
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seem conclusive that the administration of 
the publie schools should be so conducted 
as to release and develop the possibilities 
of the people in the affairs of government. 
Will those now responsible for the schools 
and citizens interested therein work for 
this end? Two facts have operated and 
may continue to operate against the ac- 
ceptance of such an objective. 

First, the government of schools in this 
country is so almost entirely separated 
from the general government (this does not 
hold true in Europe) that the managers 
and loyal supporters of schools have but 
vaguely realized an obligation to conduct 
the schools so as to advance the political 
experience of the nation. 

Second, and on the contrary, the civil 
government has seemed frequently a lim- 
iting agency preventing them from doing 
what they conceived to be for the benefit 
of the schools. Then, too, the personnel of 
the general government has seemed to them 
inferior to that of the schools. In conse- 
quence a repellent attitude toward the gen- 
eral government has operated to dampen 
any interest in politics which they might 
have had. 

But over against these tendencies there 
are constantly operating in these same peo- 
ple the ideals of education and the ideals 
of the teaching profession. Upon both the 
professional and lay education groups is 
placed the responsibility, more than upon 
the representatives of any other institution 
or profession, of so dealing with the pres- 
ent generation as to make the next and 
those which follow it the most fruitful in 
good works and in the happiness of the 
people. The very nature of these ideals 
should make both groups open-minded to 
the needs of polities and of government 
and cause them to feel an obligation as part 
of government to promote its highest inter- 
ests. 
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II 


This objective—the releasing and de- 
velopment of the political possibilities in 
human nature—has its application in many 
important administrative problems that 
have been either recently or are at the pres- 
ent time under discussion. Some of these 
will now be mentioned. The increase dur- 
ing recent years in the number of prin- 
cipals and teachers of the public schools 
participating in the making of courses of 
study, and the creation of teachers’ coun- 
cils or similar organizations to assist super- 
intendents of schools in the management 
of problems in which they have intimate 
first-hand knowledge, both of which were 
fostered by the National Education Asso- 
ciation committee on participation of teach- 
ers in management, furnish illustration of 
the recognition of this objective within the 
school organization. 

The utilization of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, of chambers of commerce, of women’s 
clubs and of other similar local organiza- 
tions as adjuncts to the school board in the 
promotion of the discussion of school 
policies, the annual meeting of the school 
districts, the town meeting—all these pro- 
vide examples of agencies working for the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

Approval of these agencies by superin- 
tendents and board members is, however, 
by no means unanimous. Over against 
this objective is set up the principle of 
efficiency. It is alleged that superin- 
tendents and school boards are of them- 
selves capable of formulating policies, and 
can execute those they adopt in much less 
time and with the expenditure of less en- 
ergy without the so-called ‘‘assistance from 
outsiders.’’ In the execution of policies it 
is believed also that the operation of the 
school will rum along more smoothly if the 
opinions of teachers and patrons are not 
expressed. The question raised by this 
issue is whether the principle of efficiency 
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should be applied to the exclusion of that 
of the releasing of the possibilities in hu- 
man nature in the conduct of governmental 
agencies. 

This same issue is involved also in the 
size and form of the local school districts in 
rural sections of the country. Fifteen or 
more years ago, a strong movement was 
launched favorable to the county. It was 
urged that this was the best local unit for 
all the states, provision being made for the 
setting off of cities as separate districts 
within the counties. The arguments sup- 
porting this county school district were 
based on educational grounds entirely 
better men on school boards, wiser school 
policies, centralization of administration 
and supervision and thereby improvement 
in quality, easier abandonment of school- 
houses when attendance was small, better 
instruction, equalization in the tax burden. 
Plainly, the releasing and developing of 
the political capacities of the people was 
not a major concern in the supporters of 
the county school district as the local unit. 

The community school district, on the 
other hand, given prominence in the New 
York Rural School Survey in 1921, be- 
stows equal rank to the principles of 
efficiency and the participation of the peo- 
ple in government. Its supporters agree 
with those of the county unit as to the un- 
desirable characteristics of the independent 
school district and the school township, but 
they find the county too large a unit in 
most states for the development of school 
sentiment and school policies among the 
people. Judgment as to which of these 
two improved local units is preferable is 
largely a matter of the objectives in one’s 
philosophy, or theory, of school adminis- 
tration. 

The presence or the absence in one’s 
theory of this aim of releasing and de- 
veloping the political possibilities of citi- 
zens will likewise have much to do with his 
approval or disapproval of the different re- 
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form plans that have been proposed for the 
support of schools by the central branch 
of the state government, commonly called 
‘the State’’ or ‘‘the state.’’ Obviously 
those who favor the state’s contributing 
the major share of school support, as, for 
example, the salaries of all the teachers, do 
not consider the fostering of government by 
the people so important as equalization of 
school support on a state-wide basis, while 
those who believe in this objective can 
hardly do otherwise than oppose such a 
plan as inimical both to the schools and to 
the state. 

Among those believing in major support 
from local districts there is a difference of 
opinion as to the method of attaining 
equalization of state support, arising from 
the same source of difference in theory. 

The point in question is whether the 
local districts shall be required to levy a 
minimum local tax upon the equalized valu- 
ation, equivalent approximately to an aver- 
age tax for the state as a whole, as a prec- 
edent to receiving general state aid, the 
maximum amount of which is fixed by cen- 
tral authority at the point of average cost. 
Those who regard the releasing and de- 
veloping of the political capacities of citi- 
zens as essential believe that such a method 
works against the best interests of de- 
mocracy. They would substitute in its 
stead a method in accordance with which 
each district is permitted to levy its own 
tax rate without dictation from the state 
and then adjust the amount of the state’s 
aid to the tax rate thus levied. This 
method takes into account not only the 
ability of districts to support schools but 
also the effort that they make of their own 
free will. It pays them something for any 
effort, small or large, up to a maximum 
above the average cost of education for the 
state, in order to afford incentives for the 
gradual development of higher qualities of 
political action in the people. It is plain 
to be seen that the advocates of the pre- 
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scribed tax do not attach the same impor- 
tance to this objective as do those who sup- 
port the optional tax for local districts. 


il 


But school administration has need of 
the knowledge of politics beyond that of its 
objectives. All problems involving the 
framework of school government such as is 
set up in constitutions and acts of the legis- 
lature require for their intelligent solu- 
tion the knowledge of the structure and 
processes of government in other leading 
nations of the world. An understanding 
of the chief facts relative to the history and 
present-day operation of government in 
the United States and in the state in which 
one lives will not suffice. For our federal 
government and our state governments, ex- 
cellent as they have been, have their de- 
ficiencies, as we are now realizing as never 
before. In government of schools, we are 
conscious that a number of fundamental 
changes are much to be desired. In seek- 
ing to accomplish the best readjustments 
and alterations we should recognize the fact 
that the structure of our governments, 
national and state, are the products of a 
unique political philosophy as shaped and 
refined by a pioneer people in its own 
particular environment. It must also be 
recognized that there are significant differ- 
ences in form and function among the sev- 
eral states. We should also realize that no 
human institution is perfect, that all must 
change as life changes, or gradually cease 
to exist, and that even governments are 
not immune to the universal process. 

We should recognize also, in considering 
our problems, that other nations have had 
their experiences with government. Their 
governments are different from ours but 
not so different as in the past, for nations 
are learning from each other recently as 
never before. Contacts between people in 
various countries are close and frequent in 
science, in art, industry, business and edu- 
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‘ation. It is just as reasonable to expect 
that people can profit from each other in 
exchange of knowledge and experience rela- 
tive to government as in these other re- 
spects. 

A wider knowledge of government must 
be incorporated into our science of school 
administration in order to keep it abreast 
with the other fields of educational science 
and of the intellectual world generally. It 
is absolutely essential to the best solution 
of a large number of our present-day prob- 
lems. 

As examples of problems in which a 
knowledge of political government of other 
nations would be helpful the following may 
be mentioned. Shall the rights and duties 
of the local superintendent of schools be 
defined by law? What shall be the pow- 
ers and duties of the state boards of educa- 
tion? How shall our state education ad- 
ministrative departments be organized, and 
what shall their relations be to the state 
boards? What shall be the extent of their 
authority over local boards? Should cen- 
tral administration offices be assigned to 
subdivisions of the state? Since in Amer- 
ica our government of checks and balances 
and of decentralized administration works 
against cooperation between lay boards and 
professional officers and against strong cen- 
tral offices and officers, it would seem that 
a very good way to obtain a new perspec- 
tive by which to judge our present weak- 
nesses at these points would be by taking 
into account the experiences of European 
nations with contrary ideals and organiza- 
tions as evaluated by students of political 
science and statesmen. 

The purpose in all these instances would 
be to improve our present school system 
by the elimination of the outworn, the 
modification of the faulty or the introduc- 
tion of the new. There is no thought of 
abandoning our political and educational 
ideals. <A critical study of our constitu- 
tional provisions relative to schools and of 
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the detailed acts of our legislature can also 
well be approached from the point of view 
of practice of other nations. For example, 
what legislation shall state boards of edu- 
cation be permitted to perform, is a critical 
question with us just now. 

In the field of school support much can 
be learned from the experiences of the 
other nations which afford contrasts with 
our regard to the 
amount of prescription and guidance that 
It is possible that 


own experiences in 
accompany the grants. 
some of our proposals go too far in the cor- 
rection of our laisser-faire policy. 
Furthermore, a study of government also 
impresses us with the fact of unity of gov- 
life and of the con- 
The differences 


ernment and social 
tinuity in their evolution. 
in the social and economic condition of the 
people among the various states together 
with the differences in government among 
them, both in the past and the present, 
need to be known and appreciated in order 
to determine whether any administrative 
device working well in one state is adapt- 
able to another. 

Finally, there is another example of the 
need for the knowledge of the science of 
government. It will not be possible to de- 
termine with satisfaction the functions of 
the United States government in public 
education or to fix upon the forms of the 
agencies that can best perform these fune- 
tions until the governmental structures and 
processes of public education in the various 
states are known and a theory of educa- 
tional administration for the states and for 
the nation, based on a sound knowledge of 
political science and the practices of other 
nations in both general and educational 
governments, is formulated. 

These considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that school administration is floun- 
dering on account of differences in theory, 
or perhaps on account of theories that are 
deficient because they do not take into ac- 
count the political basis, and also on ac- 
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count of lack of adequate knowledge of 
governmental organization and practices in 
other modern nations. 

IV 

This political basis may be furnished on 
its theoretical side by such organized bod- 
ies of knowledge as political science, his- 
tory, social psychology and related fields, 
but in part only as will be mentioned later. 
Naturally, the political scientists can make 
the most direct contributions, but their 
contributions, while illuminating and very 
helpful, are not altogether adequate. Up 
to the present time students of government 
have interested themselves for the most 
part in the structure and functioning of 
government as a whole. With them edu- 
cation has held a coordinate position with 
roads, poor relief, public works and police. 
Each of these fields has furnished materia! 
for reaching conclusions as to government 
in general in the various nations studied. 
But the fact that in the states of the United 
States school government is not a part of 
general government has caused political 
scientists not to enter the field of education 
in this country to nearly the same extent 
as in European states. On the other hand, 
students of school administration in the 
United States, doubtless because of the 
same separation, have not thought it im- 
portant to study the operation of govern- 
ment in general. While they have followed 
a methodology similar to that of political 
scientists in the use of the historical, com- 
parative and scientific methods in their 
studies of school administration, they have 
applied it largely to the facts in the one 
field of government, that of public educa- 
tion, and without the background that is 
furnished by study and experience in th 
field of general government. 

Thus, governmental control and support 
of education in the United States has been 
approached from two points of view, and 
in both approaches there have been unfor- 
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tunate but altogether natural shortcom- 
ings. The remedy lies in students of edu- 
eational administration extending their 
studies to the field of political science, for 
it is not reasonable to expect students in 
the latter field to specialize in the field of 
education since it is so far removed from 
the civil or general government. In fact 
the past utterances of political scientists 
have placed them as a group in favor of 
uniting school government with general 
government as in other nations. The prac- 
tically unanimous opposition to such a 
project upon the part of schoolmen and of 
citizens interested in the schools, until the 
polities of civil government are on as high 
a plane as the politics of school govern- 
ment, makes it all the more important that 
the adaptation of principles of political 
science to educational administration be 
made by students in the latter field. 

It was said above that the contributions 
of political science and relative subjects 
were not altogether adequate on the 
theoretical side. This is because, as is also 
true in school administration, the organized 
body of knowledge has many deficiencies. 
The development of a scientifie method of 
study is needed in both fields. This is 
impossible of attainment at once, and there 
are differences of opinion as to how the 
effort is to be approached. Are the meth- 
ods of laboratory science to be followed 
where an experiment can be carried on un- 
der controlled conditions? What are the 
limitations of such a method in these fields? 
Can we learn to apply scientific method to 
a political process actually going on in 
real life in such a way that the result will 
contribute to a body of knowledge whose 
conclusions ean be applied with exactness? 
How shall we choose the problems for 
study? Shall we take up any subject that 
has not been already treated in a manner 
similar to the laboratory method, and fur- 
nish by the application of such a method 
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an answer or a partial answer which will 
have universal significance? Or are we to 
choose as problems for exact measurement 
those that arise in actual administration 
and attack them in such a way that the re- 
sults will give the exact knowledge required 
to get around a particular obstacle or set 
of obstacles? Would the solution of such 
problems have universal validity or would 
prudence have to be exercised in applying 
the solutions in other situations? 

Not all students of educational adminis- 
tration will answer these questions the 
same way. In questions having a political 
basis or result the doubtful points will de- 
pend in part on conclusions reached in the 
field of political science. It is possible for 
students of administration to apply these 
conclusions to their own field and to pro- 
ceed with its development with the use of 
those methods that seem best fitted to the 
situation. A proper combination of the 
knowledge in the two fields and of their 
methodology is necessary to the best de- 
velopment of the subject-matter and the 
science of school administration in the 
United States. 

All these considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that the subject of school adminis- 
tration needs a better foundation than that 
it now possesses, that the solution of many 
problems needs the corrections which the 
new fundamental elements would furnish, 
that they can be provided only by students 
of school administration extending their 
studies into the field of political science 
and incorporating its aims and its knowl- 
edge into a widened science of school ad- 
ministration whose objectives include those 
of government and statesmanship as well 
as those of education, and that the methods 
of study modeled after those of experi- 
mental natural science need to be modified 
and adapted in ways which we do not yet 
fully know in order to meet the demands of 
the present situation. 
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WITH THE COLLEGES—THIS YEAR—NEXT 
YEAR—SOMETIME— 


By Professor ARNOLD J. LIEN 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


I. THe ORGANIZATION 


To make a high-school education com- 
pulsory for all can not be regarded as too 
utopian a goal for serious consideration in 
a democratically inelined society ; but edu- 
cation beyond the secondary school must 
for a variety of fairly obvious reasons long 
remain elective. The problem of organiz- 
ing a system of higher education is con- 
sequently largely the problem of making 
available at as low a cost as possible ade- 
quate facilities and curricula to meet the 
widely varying needs of those who have 
the urge to goon. <A multiplication of the 
trade schools as well as a very liberal in- 
crease in the number and variety of their 
curricula is probably the most pressing 
need of the present educational stage in 
America. Additional colleges of liberal 
arts are also indispensable to the improve- 
ment of the educational process, since the 
principle of large-scale, quantitative, stand- 
ardized production is unquestionably de- 
serving of a summary discharge from the 
whole field of education. A junior college 
may be needed for every group of five or 
six high schools, with a senior college ulti- 
mately added to every third or fourth 
junior college. The larger senior and 
four-year colleges may profitably add a 
fifth college year leading to the master’s 
degree. 

To these colleges and trade schools the 
students will continue to come as they come 
now physically, mentally, morally, spirit- 
ually and culturally immature and, in 
rarying degree, irresponsible. In this fun- 
damental fact is implied the whole fune- 
tion of the college. To face the fact 
honestly and with courage and to evolve 


an organization suited to the performance 
of the function and the full assumption of 
the responsibility are objectives only darkly 
seen and gropingly pursued. The un- 
happy result is that many get degrees but 
few get education and culture. Nor does 
it avail much for the college to seek an alibi 
by prating eruditely about what college 
students ought to be, about intelligence 
tests and lower thirds and other verifiable 
nonsense. If the high-school diploma can 
not be accepted as trustworthy evidence of 
the achievement necessary for admission to 
college, a system of universal entrance ex- 
aminations seems to be the only logical al- 
ternative. The act of admission implies 
simply that the student is to be given a 
chance to demonstrate his capacity and 
willingness to acquire further education— 
one chance and only one. With athletics 
and all extracurricular activities and di- 
plomacy and lobbying and arbitrary grade- 
curves eliminated from the application of 
standards, a semester or a year would suf- 
fice to purge the campus of the un- 
assimilable. Readmission for a second trial 
may reasonably and fairly be made ex- 
tremely difficult. A little comity, even a 
little cooperation, among all the colleges 
would soon solve the problem of the chroni- 
eally lazy student. 

For the professional schools, in contrast 
with the trade schools, the tendency to- 
wards requiring four years of college work 
as a condition of entrance is making prom- 
ising progress. Few have as yet gone the 
whole way. The variety of these schools 
has increased and necessarily will continue 
to increase. Since these are highly spe- 
cialized, the number needed in each state 
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or section is small, more in the ease of busi- 
ness, education, engineering, law and 
medicine than in the case thus far, for in- 
stance, of architecture, fine arts or social 
work. , 

The graduate schools are essentially pro- 
fessional schools in that their major objec- 
tive is to train students for the profession 
of research. Twelve or fifteen of these 
strategically located and well equipped 
would very adequately meet the needs of 
the present. Graduate work can never be 
purged of its babbittry and other alloy as 
long as every institution that has appro- 
priated the title of a university regards it 
as incumbent upon itself to establish a 
graduate school even though it must con- 
sist largely of a paper copy of a good orig- 
inal accompanied with an incessant extem- 
poraneous chatter about research. The 
genuine graduate school needs to be re- 
lieved of the general work incident to the 
master’s degree. A good master’s degree 
from a college or professional school nor- 
mally would be a prerequisite for admis- 
sion to the graduate school on the assump- 
tion that included in the extra year for 
the master’s degree would be an introduc- 
tion to the methods of independent work 
and research. The graduate school, with 
its separate plant and separate faculty, 
must be a school primarily of research, 
and by it alone should be conferred the 
doctor’s degree. The professors ought to 
be either specialists engaged in active re- 
search or visiting scholars of great dis- 
tinction called for briefer or longer lecture 
series. The fare of the students ought to 
be an individualized combination of re- 
search, independent reading, conferences 
and examinations. The recipient of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy would thus 
be a student who had mastered pretty 
thoroughly a special field with one or two 
supporting fields, who had made promising 
achievement in research and who had a 
broad orientation and philosophic back- 
ground. 
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Il. Tue Starr 


The president and his cabinet of deans 
may make or wreck the institution, but the 
prevailing educational tragedy is that they 
doe neither. To make an institution would 
have adventure and thrills in it; to wreck 
an institution would involve drama and 
sensation; but to mark time has nothing 
but wearisome monotony and complacent 
blandiloquence. Administrator, creative 
thinker, constructive leader, educator, 
humanitarian, realist, scholar—on the ex- 
tent to which the president and each of the 
deans is all of these may the hopes for the 
institution safely be predicated. Here is 
a place for a paradoxical prayer for the 
extension of the much-deprecated Ameri- 
can mass-worship of bigness. A big office 
readily shrinks to fit its occupant. 

To the president and his cabinet must be 
largely left the management of the insti- 
tution, the faculties in one or two carefully 
planned and thoroughly prepared for as- 
semblies each year sharing in the formula- 
tion of the general policies. The major 
function of the faculties is to educate. To 
educate is fundamentally to guide the im- 
mature in his ascent to maturity. To in- 
struct is only a small item in the larger 
process. To find the educator is the pri- 
mary problem of the employment office. 
He is not always revealed by the letters he 
may legally put in the appendix of his 
name, although under more ideal conditions 
than those which now prevail these letters 
should be reliable evidence of the indis- 
pensable formal training and achievement. 
Nor can his fitness for the educational 
service be gauged by the volume of his pub- 
lications even if the sorry fact is overlooked 
that much of what is in print consists of 
labeled tomes bulging with emptiness. 
That the educator can not guide the stu- 
dent unless he has traveled the way him- 
self is, of course, true in research and 
scholarship, but it is not limited to those 
phases of education. The educator is at 
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the same time a specialist and a univer- 
He can not be merely one or the 
other. In his quintessence he must be a 
Socrates. While his world is more com- 
plex than that of Socrates his means are 
commensurately more adequate. 

The problem of the institution does not 
end with the recruiting of the personnel. 
Safeguards against premature stagnation 
and senility must be provided. Adequate 
compensation, reasonable teaching sched- 
ules, comfortable offices and class-rooms, 
adequate equipment and effective leaves of 
absence are among the minima. The edu- 
cator needs the refreshment, the rejuvena- 
tion, the new ideas that come from travel 
and contacts, from extensive reading, from 
solid research. For one, a year, or less 
or more, of freedom may be needed in 
order that he may read a book a day; for 
another, the first need is for travel and 
observation ; for some, rest and reflection ; 
for others, strenuous research and possibly 
publication, although the two have no 
necessary connection. The educator, no 
matter whether his calendar years be few 
or many, who has reached the age at which 
he feels himself merely a member of the 
faculty and no longer a member of the stu- 
dent body is ripe for immediate retirement. 
He has ceased to be alive because he has 
ceased to grow. He has ceased to grow 
because his diet has been low in intellectual 
vitamins. Partaking no more of the experi- 
ence of growth, he no longer has anything 
in common with youth and his efforts to 
educate are largely in vain. To muster a 
faculty of living recruits will be futile un- 
less a fountain of youth can be tapped to 
prevent them from withering into hollow 
stumps and dead timber to whom in their 
watch every living thing will appear to be 
a wolf. 


salist. 


Ill. Tae Curricutum 


In the trade schools and the professional 
schools there are as many curricula as 
there are trades or professions. The train- 
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ing is both specialized and standardized. 
Divergence of opinion on what the cur- 
ricula should include is present but not 
prominent. The conflict is centered more 
largely on the problems of entrance re- 
quirements. In the graduate school, with 
the exception of certain broad and general 
requirements, the curricula are individual- 
ized to fit the needs of each particular 
student. 

It is primarily in the college of liberal 
arts that the curriculum remains an un- 
solved problem. The object is a broad, 
balanced, cultural education together with 
the mastery of a technique to enable the 
student to continue his pursuit of wisdom 
throughout life. When the stream of illit- 
erate college graduates is stopped at its 
source there will be no more occasion for 
the institutions to worry about ways and 
means of continuing the education of the 
alumni. Into the interminable discussion 
on the best means to this end have entered 
a traditionalism that glories in its bondage, 
a departmentalism that is blusteringly im- 
perialistic, a subjectivism that is incredible 
until it is beheld, a methodology and a 
logie utterly anomalous in a group that 
daily professes its devotion to scientific 
method and research. To view the problem 
with proper objectivity has rarely been 
possible. 

In the evolvement of a curriculum two 
facts before all others seem fundamental : 
the whole cosmos is a single entity; each 
student is an individual whose needs are 
unique. From the first it follows that each 
field of knowledge is a phase of the same 
unity. One phase is different from another 
but no less indispensable to an understand- 
ing of the whole. An age of science is no 
less an age of social science or an age of the 
humanities. From the second it follows 
that to get a balanced view of the whole 
each student must be left a certain range 
of freedom to supplement properly what he 
already has. To be sure, in his immaturity 
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he needs the wise guidance of an elder 
whose balanced outlook is recognized and 
whose capacity for objectivity is distine- 
tive. The subjective departmentalist and 
the narrow specialist are disqualified for 
this service as they are for every educa- 
tional function. 

For the very small college an adequately 
elective curriculum is practically out of the 
question. The classes, especially in the ad- 
vanced courses, in some departments would 
be extremely small. Not with much less 
than a thousand juniors, seniors and can- 
didates for the master’s degree can the 
largely elective curriculum be used with 
complete satisfaction both to the students 
and to the college. 

Whether or not the curriculum is largely 
elective, a practical knowledge of the 
English language and a simple reading 
knowledge of one other practically or cul- 
turally important language seem for a seri- 
ous college graduate the irreducible mini- 
mum language requirement. If the new 
student can satisfy this requirement when 
he enters college, all the better. The pas- 
sage of a fair examination ought to exempt 
him from further compulsory language 
study. The language comes in the category 
of equipment or tools. It is the means by 
which culture is expressed, not the culture 
itself. This is true of all language whether 
ancient or classical or modern; to attach a 
special cultural value to a year’s study of 
even the most venerated language has 
ceased to be a convincing tradition. 

Students of English as language could 
profit incaleulably if the methods used in 
other language courses were more com- 
pletely adopted. Too frequently to be 
longer disregarded is the assertion heard 
that freshman English is the most badly 
taught subject in the college curriculum. 
The course needs to be planned much more 
than is the case now on the assumption 
that the student has about as little scien- 
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tific grasp of English as he has of the for- 
eign language he sets out to master. With 
that assumption, a dictionary and a book 
of synonyms would be among the indispen- 
sable materials of each student. From the 
same assumption would follow a proper 
emphasis on grammar, composition, vocab- 
ulary, intelligent reading and transposing 
from the words of the author to the words 
of the student. Not only in methods but 
also in teaching personnel the other lan- 
guages have an advantage over English. 
Why is it that high-ranking members of the 
faculty are so commonly found teaching 
even the elementary courses in a foreign 
language and yet are so universally rare in 
beginning English? Surely there is no 
president or dean whose sense of values is 
so sadly confounded that he can consciously 
pursue a policy of hiring the cheapest staff 
available for the teaching of the English 
language? 

The language requirement (a practical 
knowledge of the English language and a 
simple reading knowledge of one other im- 
portant language), would involve a vari- 
able amount of compulsory language study 
in college. Some students would be ex- 
empt from the outset, others would need a 
year and still others two years or even 
three or four. Upon the voluntary election 
of additional language courses there would, 
of course, be no restriction. 

To single out other specific courses to be 
set down as compulsory for all students 
does not seem to be conducive to the reali- 
zation of the fundamental objectives of the 
college and to the fulfilment of the varying 
individual needs of the students. As a 
means of assisting the student to make his 
needs and desires articulate to his adviser, 
all the other subjects in which courses are 
offered might profitably be arranged in 
three groups of cognates: 


Group I: Fine Arts, Literatures (American, 
Classical, English, French, German, Italian, Orien- 
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tal, Russian, Scandinavian, etc.), Orientation 
Course. 

Group II: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Geography, Mathematics, Orientation Course, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology (1), Zoology, ete. 

Group III: Anthropology (%), Economics, 
Greek and Roman Civilization, History, Education 
(historical, philosophical, comparative), Orienta- 
tion Course, Philosophy, Political Science, Religion 
(historical, comparative), Sociology, ete. 

For proper balance the student might 
then reasonably be required to complete 
eighteen semester hours in each group so 
distributed as to include six hours in each 
of three subjects within each group—the 
orientation courses for this purpose count- 
ing as distinct subjects. At least six hours 
yearly in each group could be insisted 
upon until the eighteen hours in the group 
had been completed. A further require- 
ment that eighteen semester hours must be 
completed in some one single subject 
selected by the student would make neces- 
sary at least a modicum of advanced work. 
In the senior year, every student should be 
required to carry one individual course in- 
volving independent reading, writing or 
investigation. 

What the educational results shall be 
under any curriculum depends, of course, 
upon the instructors who give the courses. 
There is no cure for chronically bad meth- 
ods and standards. Judicious prophylaxis 
at the time of recruiting is an institution’s 
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only hope. As well might one flip pennies 
for heads and tails as to seek cause and 
remedy in the lecture and discussion meth- 
ods. A lecture may be a dictation exercise 
to be mechanically memorized and repro- 
duced. A recitation may be a series of 
painful extractions from reluctant stu- 
dents of simple facts memorized from a 
printed chapter. A discussion may be a 
procession of extemporaneous, baseless, 
time-consuming assertions through which 
the student is drilled in the already too- 
universal art of talking glibly and vocifer- 
ously on everything about which he knows 
nothing. But none of these need mean any 
of these things. What takes place in the 
classroom is supremely important, but what 
the student does outside the classroom is in- 
finitely more significant. If the goal set by 
the student and insisted upon by the in- 
structor is a complete mastery of the 
course, dogmatism and standardization of 
the means to the achievement of that end 
are hardly congruous with scientific educa- 
tion. Education without tears is a noble 
slogan as long as something is not substi- 
tuted for the education. 

When shall these things be? The man 
whose knowledge of human nature gives 
him faith in it would hesitate to set a date, 
but he would confidently refrain from 
answering—never. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY CITY AT MADRID 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to the London Times 
from Madrid as follows: 


Any foreigner, surveying to-day the scarred hill- 
side of the Moncloa, on the western outskirts of 
Madrid facing the blue Sierra where stands the 
Escurial, might also be astonished at a colossal 
enterprise. A thousand acres of steep slopes are 
being leveled and terraced, and the vast scheme by 
which King Alfonso is providing Spain with a 
University City far surpasses the grandiose de- 
sign of the Escurial. 


The University City is the monument that the 
King chose three years ago to celebrate his jubilee 
on the throne. With the help of a committee, the 
most active and prominent member of which is 
Viscount de Casa Aguilar (his Majesty’s dentist), 
a vast plan was promptly drawn up and work has 
gone on night and day for more than two years. 
In record time thousands of tons of soil have been 
moved and the site now stands ready for the 
foundations of the buildings. The campus with 
its many avenues and the enormous containing 
walls has been designed, and a beginning has been 
made with an 80-feet-high viaduct across Can- 
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tarranas gully and the great arcades of the 
Botanical Gardens. 

The Viscount de Casa Aguilar and a commission 
of architects visited Europe and America and 
studied every development of university life, in 
order that the Ciudad Universitaria de Madrid 
might profit by the experience of others. The 
Ciudad Universitaria promises to be unique not 
only in its extent and in its up-to-date organiza- 
tion, but also because no other country in the 
world has a score of other countries, speaking her 
language and acknowledging a common origin of 
culture and faith, in sympathy with the idea. 
Many of these countries (Cuba, Chile, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay) have shown an eager desire to co- 
operate, and there will be Residencias (hostels) 
built and maintained by Hispano-American nations. 

General Primo de Rivera gave valuable support 
to the scheme, but it was on King Alfonso’s ini- 
tiative that the main source of revenue was per- 
manently secured. The proceeds of an annual 
lottery of 55,000 tickets, costing 1,000 pesetas 
each, to be drawn in May, with 8,278 prizes rang- 
ing from 7,500,000 pesetas downwards, are set 
aside for the University City. It is estimated that 
in ten years this lottery will produce sufficient 
funds to defray the initial cost of the enterprise. 

When the University City was decided upon and 
a provisional estimate set the cost at 360,000,000 
pesetas (£14,000,000 at par), there was no parlia- 
ment to which to apply for a vote of funds. 
Gaming had been forbidden by the dictator in all 
casinos and clubs. Those who wished to risk 
money on chance only had the pelota matches, 
horse races and the government lotteries every ten 
days to fall back on. Here was a worthy object 
for which to collect funds. A Red Cross lottery 
was a regular autumn feature; why should not a 
University City lottery be held in the spring? 

The Viscount de Casa Aguilar has had some 
difficulty in explaining this scheme in America, 
but it is working very well in Spain. This year 
the University City had a stroke of luck, because 
seven tenths of the number that won the big prize 
(the tickets are retailed in decimos, that is to say, 
tenth parts, for the benefit of the public that can 
not afford to pay 1,000 pesetas (£40) for a whole 
ticket) remained unsold in the fund and was thus 
won by the city. 

The University City lies between the capital and 
the mountains. It is bounded on the south by the 
Parque del Oeste, on the west by the high road to 
Corunna along the bank of the Manzanares, on the 
north by the Royal Domain of El Pardo at the 
point where land has been surrendered by the 
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King for use as a golf links, and on the east by 
a new quarter of Madrid spreading along the crest 
of the tableland. The district is well timbered 
with elms and sycamores and eucalyptus, and 
27,000 pines have been planted. The Manzanares 
River will pass through a large swimming bath 
below the stadium. 

There are already a number of institutions in 
the neighborhood, such as the Maria Christina In 
stitute for boys, the Cancer Institute and the In- 
stitute of Hygiene, and an Art Institute founded 
by the French Government. There is also the 
Palacete de la Moncloa, a lovely little seventeenth 


century building, once a royal country house, now 


preserved as a ‘‘period piece’’ recalling La Mal 


maison. 

While the ground was being leveled for the site 
of the stadium a prehistoric village was discovered, 
buried under a couple of feet of vegetable soil. 
Carefully excavated, it is yielding interesting evi 
dence of Neolithic times. 

The Ciudad Universitaria has been planned in 
five zones: philosophy, science, letters and law; 
medicine; fine arts; international hostels, and 
sport. The Alfonso XIII Avenue, a slope several 
miles long from the model prison to the Puerta de 
Hierro, will divide the city diagonally into eastern 
and western halves. From the circular Reina 
Cristina plaza another great avenue, yet unnamed, 
will lead to the medical campus and the faculties 
of letters and law. The lofty dome of the Uni- 
versity Hall building, to contain the chancellor’s 
offices and the library, will close a fine perspective 
behind which the Guadarrama Mountains rise. 
The greatest buildings will stand on this vast level 
stretch: the College of Medicine (an Escurial in 
itself), the Schools of Pharmacy and Odontology, 
the Clinie Hospital (1,500 beds) and the School 
of Nurses. The fine arts campus will comprise 
the schools of architecture, painting and music. 
The Casa de Velazquez and the Fundacién Del 
Amo for 150 American students are already open. 
The stadium, planned to seat 60,000 spectators, is 
near the West Park. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Tue twelfth international congress of the 
organizations affiliated to the Bureau Interna- 
tional de l’Enseignement Secondaire was held 
this year in Belgium, during the first week of 
August. The London Times Educational Sup- 
plement reports that the meetings were attended 
by representatives of teachers from twenty 
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countries and by official delegates from the 
governments of a number of these countries, 
notably of those characterized by their enthu- 
siasm for education. 

The meetings coincided with the centenary 
celebrations, and the congress was in turn the 
guest of the different Belgian provinces, in 
each of which the administrative bodies took 
advantage of the occasion to express their 
recognition of the part already played in the 
development of their country by secondary edu- 
cation and of the responsibility resting upon the 
teachers in regard to the promotion of inter- 
national good feeling and understanding. The 
hospitality offered in Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, 
Ghent, Bruges and Ostend testified in a most 
substantial manner to the sincerity of these 
convictions. Meetings were held at the exhibi- 
tions of Antwerp and Liége and at the Congo 
Museum at Tervueren, while the ordinary meet- 
ings took place in the Palais des Académies at 
Brussels. The Belgian Colonial Office and the 
Ministry of Science and Art received the con- 
gress, and the Ministry of Transport placed two 
aeroplanes at their disposal. 

The principal subject of discussion was that 
of over-pressure. The conclusions reached indi- 
cated that, in the opinion of the congress, the 
causes of over-pressure were mainly the lack 
of adequate preparation in the mother tongue 
and in arithmetic in the primary schools, the 
admission into the secondary schools of pupils 
incapable of assimilating secondary education, 
insufficient consultation with secondary teachers 
in regard to programs of work, and too large 
classes. It was evident that while in England 
there were certainly eases of over-pressure, 
either in particular schools or in regard to in- 
dividual pupils, these could be attributed in the 
main to the inelastic requirements of the first 
school examination and to competition for uni- 
versity scholarships; but conditions in England 
were, it was clear, much better than those pre- 
vailing elsewhere. Where syllabuses, timetables 
and books to be used are prescribed by a cen- 
tral authority, and where there is an absence 
of consultation with the teachers in regard to 
these matters, the conditions are far more op- 
pressive. It was clear also that, in the majority 
of the countries represented, the education given 
in the secondary schools was based chiefly on 
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the requirements of pupils intending to proceed 
to the university, and that it had a more aca 
demic bias than that which exists in English 
secondary schools. 

Members attending the congress had an op- 
portunity of visiting high schools and middle 
schools in the different towns, and of either 
seeing the pupils actually at work or of ex- 
amining exhibitions of their work. They also 
had an opportunity of examining a collective 
display illustrating the work throughout the 
Belgian schools in the pavilion set aside for 
this purpose at the exhibition at Liége. 


A UNIFORM CHILD LABOR ACT 

AccorpinG to the Christian Science Monitor 
a uniform child labor act, which will be recom- 
mended for adoption in all states, has been 
drawn up and approved by the National Con 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, in session at Chicago. This act, with 
others approved during the conference, will be 
submitted to the American Bar Association for 
its approval. 

The law would provide that no child under 14 
years could be allowed to work at any gainful 
occupation, except certain street trades, and be 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 working hours 
should not exceed eight hours a day or 48 hours 
a week. Employment for children, it provides, 
should not begin before 7 o’clock in the morning 
nor continue after 6 in the evening. It further 
prohibits children from being engaged in both 
school and employment for more than 10 hours 
a day. 

Further provisions of the act, which covers 17 
printed pages, would regulate every phase ot 
working conditions for persons under 21 years, 
as well as provide for the issuance and regular 
inspection of permits for those under 18. 

Before issuing working permits, the state offi- 
cials would require evidence of sufficient school- 
ing and of physical fitness to work. “In case 
the minor was to be employed at such times as 
would prevent his regular attendance at schoo! 
during all or any part of the school term,” the 
proposed act states, “the school record shall cer- 
tify that the said minor is able to read and write 
correctly sentences in the English language, has 
satisfactorily completed the work of the eighth 
grade of the elementary school course, pre- 
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scribed for the schools of the state, or its equiva- 
jent, and has attended school for at least 130 
days during the 12 months preceding his appli- 
eation for said permit or during the year cov- 
ered by the eighth grade.” 

While the conference is designed to promote 
uniformity of certain laws, it was stressed dur- 
ing the discussions, it does not desire nor hope 
to promote uniformity where this is not practi- 
On the other hand, it was pointed out, 
increasing and social 
among the states and faster transportation and 


cable. 


commercial relations 


improved communications are knitting them 


closer together, and, therefore, it is important 
that matters affecting interstate business and 
social relations should be regulated by uniform 


state laws. 


PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOLS 

Reports from 218 private boarding schools 
in all parts of the country, as collected by N. W. 
Ayer and Son, of Philadelphia, and summarized 
in the New York Sun, show that nearly 63 per 
cent. of these schools had on July 15 enrolments 
as large as or larger than they had a year ago. 
Of these schools, 59 per cent. expect to have a 
full school this year, while an additional 10 per 
cent. are doubtful. 

Of the schools in New England, 72 per cent. 
have the same or more requests for catalogues 
this year than last, and 69 per cent. have the 
These figures, how- 
ever, compare with 74 per cent. and 88 per 


same or more enrolments. 


cent. a year ago. 

This census of school conditions shows that 
schools in the West and on the Pacifie Coast are 
comparatively better off than in any other part 
of the country, except New England. Sixty-six 
per cent. have more or the same enrolments as 
they had on July 15, 1929. 

Of girls’ schools, 64 per cent. expect a full 
enrolment by September. This compares with 
63 per cent. expressing the same expectation a 
year ago. This expectation is based on the fact 
that 67 per cent. of the schools now have an 
enrolment larger or the same as a year ago. 

Trade and vocational schools of all sorts show 
a better condition by far than last year. Sixty- 
one per cent. have a larger enrolment. Last 
year only 60 per cent. of these schools showed 
a larger midsummer advance enrolment than on 
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the corresponding date in 1928. Of these trade 
and vocational schools, 74 per cent. expect a full 
school, while a year ago only 60 per cent. had 
such expectations. 

Taking the entire number of schools from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific there is an apparent fall- 
ing off of enrolments as of July 15 of 6 per 
cent., as compared with 1928. Private schools 
are working harder than ever up until opening 
date, the middle of September, in order to fill 
their rosters. 

The average tuition of these schools is $1,000. 
The private boarding-school business of the 
country as a whole amounts to more than $140, 


000,000. 


A CENTRAL BUILDING FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Tue New York Times reports that plans for 

a skyseraper of about twenty-five stories to 

house the administrative offices of the Board of 

Education centralized many services seattered 

throughout the city and provide space for a 

museum of exhibits illustrating public educa 

tional activities are being considered by the 
board. 

So far the project has not reached the stage 
of architectural planning. The location, how- 
ever, has been practically ascertained for many 
years, as it has been agreed that the site of 
Publie School 27, in East Forty-Second Street, 
near Third Avenue, would be ideal from the 
point of view of accessibility. 

Preliminary sketches of the projected strue- 
ture, which is expected to cost more than 
$4,000,000, were drawn by the board’s Bureau 
of Construction and Maintenance last winter, 
according to Clarence E. Dobbin, chief of the 
checking division. However, because it has not 
been determined just what space would be nee- 
essary for administrative offices and auxiliary 
agencies, the sketch is considered highly tenta- 
tive. The drawing shows a building rising 
from twenty to thirty stories above the street, 
topped by The 
stories are set back in considerable proportions. 

In a special memorandum recently made 
publie with the budget estimate for 1931, the 
board indicated it would call upon the city for 
corporate stock to the value of about $39,009,- 
000 for construction projects planned for 1931. 


a handsome tower. upper 
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That sum does not, however, include the project 
for a central headquarters. 

If a decision is made to include the project 
in the program for next year, the appropriation 
probably will be made a special item to be ap- 
pended to the regular building list. 

The necessity for a central educational head- 
quarters long has been recognized. The present 
nine-story building, on the valuable corner at 
Fifty-ninth Street and Park Avenue, is con- 
sidered inadequate for the needs of the system’s 
offices. 

Due to lack of space, many important bu- 
reaus and departments are scattered throughout 
the city in ten additional buildings. The old 
fire headquarters building, at 157 East Sixty- 
seventh Street, houses the attendance bureau 
and the Department of Health Education. The 
work of the inspectors of ungraded classes is 
conducted at 11 Lexington Avenue and an office 
building accommodating various types of ad- 
ministrative activity is located in Brooklyn at 
131 Livingston Street. The building bureau 
occupied two and a half floors in the Brooklyn 
Technical High School at Flatbush Avenue Ex- 
tension and Concord Street and there is an office 
in the Bronx for the deputy superintendent of 
school buildings. 

In addition, there are three supply “deposi- 
tories” at different addresses in Manhattan, a 
garage on East Ninety-first Street and special 
office buildings at 34 East Twelfth Street. 

The central building on Park Avenue accom- 
modates, however inadequately, several of the 
main offices such as the Board of Education, 
the Board of Superintendents, the Board of 
Examiners and the main offices for evening, 
extension and related activities. For several 
years extensive alterations have been made in 
an effort to rearrange offices to provide more 
space. Waiting rooms are small and in many 
instances non-existent, and the slightest expan- 
sion in the functions of a bureau creates a 
serious problem of accommodation. The re- 
sourees of the building recently were taxed to 
provide a small room for teachers waiting to 
see the medical examiners and a private con- 
ference room. The transactions involving the 
transfer of the offices and the construction 
would result in a saving to the city, as the Park 
Avenue site is valued at more than $2,000,000 
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and the school system has several other sites 


which it could relinquish to the city for its use. 


THE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

Ir is stated in the New York Times that an 
exodus of more than 10,000 students to all parts 
of the country marked the closing of Columbia 
University’s thirty-first summer session. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad added extra cars on all 
trains leaving New York, and special sections 
were added to the Wolverine Express and the 
Pennsylvania Limited. The Consolidated Ticket 
Agency, which established a temporary branch 
on the campus, reported that it had sold more 
than 1,800 tickets. 

The block from Amsterdam Avenue to Broad- 
way on 116th Street, lined during the summer 
session with ears bearing license plates from 
every state in the union, is now almost deserted. 

The state clubs at the university, composed of 
summer students and alumni, have held their 
last meetings and have elected officers. There 
are seventeen such clubs, representing either 
single states or groups of states. 

“More than 14,000 students attended classes 
at Columbia,” Director John J. Coss said. 
“This represents an increase of several hundred 
over last year’s record registration. The range 
of subjects covered was practically identical 
with the work of the winter and credit toward 
all degrees is given for work carried on in the 
summer.” 

Edueational subjects were the most popular 
of the more than 1,100 courses offered. The 
symposium in law and finance which attempted 
to establish a correlation between the two fields 
attracted a large number of students and will be 
continued next year. Only two students were 
registered for the course in Japanese, the first 
ever given at Columbia. 

Chaplain Raymond C. Knox announced that 
the interest shown by the summer students in 
the series of lectures, “The Part of Religion in 
the Building of a World Community,” indicated 
a growth of religious spirit in the American 
schools and colleges. 

The thirty-sixth annual session of the sum- 
mer school of New York University ended its 
six weeks’ course on August 15. Stating this 
year’s session to have been, “from the stand- 
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point of faculty and administration, the most 
successful and inspiring of a long series of sue 
cessful Milton E, 
Loomis, director of the school, announced that 


summer schools,” Dean 
its enrolment was 6,949 as compared with 6,348 
last year. 

The total 2,129 taking 
courses in special February to September and 
Washington 


ineluded students 


July to September classes at 
Square, 136 students at University Heights, 136 
in the extension division taking pre-collegiate 
subjects and 70 taking fine arts courses. Every 
state and the District of Columbia, as well as 
eight foreign countries, sent students to the 
school. 

New York State led with 2,308 students, New 
Jersey was second with 614, Pennsylvania third 
322 132. 
Japan with six students, and China with four, 


with and Connecticut fourth with 
ed the foreign nations. Student ages varied 
from 16 to 70. A faculty of 194 gave a total of 
470 different 


zroups. 


courses in forty-nine subject 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

Dr. JoHN ALEXANDER McGeocn, formerly 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Illinois, Washington University (St. Louis) and 
the University of Arkansas, has been appointed 
professor of psychology at the University of 
new work on 


will assume his 


Dr. MeGeoch received an A.B. 


Missouri and 
September 1. 
degree at Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania, in 1918, a master of arts 
degree at Colorado College in 1919 and a Ph.D. 
degree, magna cum laude, at the University of 
Chicago in 1926. He has also done graduate 
work at California University and at Columbia 
University, New York. He is a member of 
Sigma Xi, Phi Sigma and the American Psy- 


chological Association, and is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Roscoe B. Ellard, for five years director of 
the Lee School of Journalism of Washington 
and Lee University, has resigned to become pro 
fessor of journalism in the School of Journal 
He is the author of “Training for Jour 
“Robert E. 
books 


newspapers, in 


ism. 
nalism,” “The Doorway to College,” 
Journalism,” and other and 


Lee and 


articles. He has worked on 
government publicity work, and as professor of 
journalism and director of publicity at Beloit 
College. He begins his service at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri on September 1. 

The organization of two new departments at 
the university and the consolidation of three 
others into one department has been announced. 
The departments of Greek, Latin and classical 
archeology have been combined into one depart 
ment of classical languages and archeology un 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Walter Miller, who 
has resigned as dean of the Graduate School 


He has 


been chairman of the department of Latin. 


to become head of the new department. 


The departments of biological chemistry and 
chemical engineering, both of which have here 
tofore been parts of the department of chem 
istry, have been made separate departments. 
Dr. Addison Gulick, A.B., Oberlin College 
1904; A.M., Harvard, 1905; Ph.D., Wurzburg, 
1910, who has been connected with the univer 


, 


sity since 1912 and as professor of physiolog 
ical chemistry since 1921, will be the head of 
the department of biological chemistry, and Dr. 
James R. Lorah, whose Ph.D. is from Wash 
ington University, will be chairman of the de 
partment of chemical engineering. Dr. Herman 
Schlundt, who has been professor of physical 
chemistry since 1908, is chairman of the depart 
ment of chemistry. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


George Alan Works, who recently retired to ac 


Dr. 
fessor of school administration at the Ohio State 


CHARLES CHESTER McCracKEN, pro- 
University, research counselor of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
has been elected president of the Connecticut 


Agricultural College at Storrs, to succeed Dr. 


cept a professorship in the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago. 

In presenting President Alexander Grant 
Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, for the 


degree of doctor of laws at Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, Dr. Clarence Stone Yoakum, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and now vice-president 
at Michigan, said: “President of a great state 
university; director of an outstanding Museum 
of Zoology; leader of scientific expeditions; 
producer in scientific research; a successful ad- 
ministrator; an inspiring teacher.” 


Dr. Husan Sunrawarpy, chief medical offi- 
cer of the Eastern Bengal Railway, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Urquhart as vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Caleutta. He is the 
first Moslem to hold the office. Studies at the 
university are still disorganized, and, although 
picketing is less intense, it has been impossible 
to hold examinations. 

We learn from the School Board Journal that 
a city-wide friendship dinner was recently ten- 
Mr. C. V. 
dent-elect of Dayton, Ohio. 


Courter, the superinten- 
Some three hun- 
dred citizens were in attendance. Mr. Courter, 
who sueceeds Mr. Paul Stetson at Dayton, was 


dered to 


previously superintendent at Flint, Michigan. 


Mr. C. L. Kup has been elected superinten- 
dent of the sehools of Ithaca, New York, to sue- 
ceed the late Frank D. Boynton. 


Mr. C. W. Howarp, of Holeomb, Kansas, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Palo 
Alto, California. 


Mr. E. D. Curing, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of sehools at South Bend, Indiana, has 
taken up his work as superintendent of schools 
at Dubuque, Iowa. 


Mr. J. S. Kapescu, formerly principal of the 
high school at Medford, Massachusetts, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. Mr. Kadesech 
succeeds H. H. Howes, who has become princi- 
pal of the Normal School at Hyannis. 


Mr. H. L. O. FuecKker, head master of Berk- 
hamsted School, has been appointed head master 
of the Boys’ School, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 
in suecession to Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe. Mr. 
Flecker will take up his duties as soon as his 
present governing body can release him. 


Dr. Josepn L. Peacock has resigned the 
presidency of Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, a Negro institution maintained by 
the Northern Baptist Convention. He went to 


Raleigh from the North, where he was for many 
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years an active Baptist pastor. Shaw Univer 
sity has always had a white president at its 
head. Dr. Peacock succeeded Dr. Charles 
Francis Meserve, of Maine, who has been given 
the title of president emeritus. 


Dr. Oscar Epwarp Herrzperc has resigned 
as professor of educational psychology in Colo- 
rado State Teachers College at Greeley, to ac- 
cept the headship of a new department of edu 
cational psychology in the New York State 
Teachers College at Buffalo. 


Dr. LioneL STEVENSON, instructor in English 
at the University of California, has resigned his 
post to become assistant professor at the Ari- 
zona Teachers’ College at Tempe. Dr. Steven- 
son at the present is teaching in the summer 
session of the University of British Columbia. 


Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will in 
duct the Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, known 
as “the modern apostle to the Moslem world,” 
into the chair of Christian missions and the 
history of religion on October 1. 


THe Rev. Ermore M. McKee, chaplain of 
Yale University and pastor of the Church of 
Christ there, has presented his resignation. He 
has accepted a call to become rector of Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, New York. 


Wituram M. MILLIKEN, curator of decorative 
arts at the Cleveland Museum of Art, is named 
director of the museum to succeed Frederick 
Allen Whiting, who recently resigned to be- 
come president of the American Federation of 
Arts. 


Miss Auice Howuster Lercu, for thirteen 
years a member of the staff of the New York 
Public Library, has been appointed librarian at 
Rollins College. 


Dr. FANNIE Fern AnpreEws has been elected 
a member of the permanent advisory commis- 
sion of the International Bureau of Education 
which she was instrumental in organizing. 


Anprew T. NorGAan, director of physical edu- 
cation at Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, has been appointed director of physical 
education at Baltimore City College. 


Proressor Hueu A. Smirnu, of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages of the University 
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of Wisconsin, who has been for the past year 
director of the American University Union in 
Paris and who has been acting as an official 
observer for the United States at one of the 
League of Nations committee sessions at Ge- 
neva, is expected to resume his position as chair- 
man of the department of Spanish and French 
at the university in September. 


Dr. Witt1aM Apams Brown, Roosevelt pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Dr. William J. 
Hutchins, president of Berea College, Kentucky, 
ind Dr. Osear Buck, of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, are the American members of a com- 
mission leaving England in the autumn to un- 
dertake a survey of Christian higher education 
in India under the chairmanship of Dr. 8. D. 
A. Lindsay, master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Dr. CLype Fisuer, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, has visited Iceland on a 
mission for the New York Bird and Tree Club, 
of which he is president. He will also visit 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, where he ex- 
pects to take photographs for the educational 
Dr. Fisher took with 
him as a gift from the New York Bird and Tree 
Club to the people of Iceland several crates of 
small American evergreen trees, as well as the 


work of the museum. 


promise of seedlings to be sent in the coming 
fall and spring. These were presented at the 
millennial celebration of the founding of the 
government of Iceland. 


Tue University of Michigan has erected a 
memorial to Professor Filibert Roth among the 
trees of the Saginaw Forest, which he planted 
and tended. It is a big boulder with a tablet 
bearing the inscription “In memory of ‘Daddy’ 
Filibert Roth, head of the Forestry School, 
1902-1923, by his forestry boys.” 


Dr. Nichotas Murray Bute, president of 
Columbia University, has been invited by the 
Mayor of Boston to be the principal orator at 
the Terecentenary exercises in Boston Garden on 
September 16. 


Dr. Ira Netson Hous, formerly president 
of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, died on Au- 
gust 15 at the age of seventy-four years. 


Proressor CHartes A. Downer, head of the 
department of Romance languages at the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York, died in Samaden, 
Switzerland, on August 14. He 
sixty-fifth year. 
associated with the City College for thirty-five 


was in his 
Professor Downer had been 


years. 


Henri CARLETON Weser, who for 


years served as superintendent of the Nashville, 


many 


Tennessee, schools, died on June 18. 


Cuartes C. HeEyL, principal of the West 
Philadelphia High School, who had been iden 
tified with the public schools of the city since 
1895, died at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, on Au 
gust 17. Mr. Hey! 
was president of the Teachers’ Beneficial Asso 


He was fifty-six years old. 


ciation, was active in the National Education 
Association and the Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education and was widely known 
as a lecturer on art. 


THE REVEREND Dr. J. R. MaGratu, who died 
at Oxford on August 1 at the age of ninety-one 
years, had been provost of Queen’s College for 
oldest Oxford 
head, though younger than Dr. W. W. Jackson, 


fifty-two years. He was the 


formerly rector of Exeter College. 


In recognition of his efforts in building a 
new college for men for the University of 
Rochester at Oak Hill, on the banks of the 
Genesee River, the new Student Union building, 
designed to house student extra-curricula activi- 
ties, will bear the name of George W. Todd, a 
Rochester manufacturer. The building will cost 
$325,000 and will contain a restaurant, tailor 
shop, barber shop, recreational rooms, library 


and other features. The project, according to 


the trustees, is designed to produce a well- 


rounded student life. Mr. Todd was first to 
suggest the purchase of the Oak Hill Country 
Club property and was instrumental in interest- 
ing Rochester business men who pledged them- 
selves to back the project with their resources. 
He was head of the 1924 campaign for $10,- 
000,000, which made the new university build- 
ings possible. Classes will begin in the new 
buildings in September. 


In his report at the Los Angeles meeting of 
the American Library Association on the survey 
of the Committee on Library Revenues, Mr. 8. 
H. Ranck, chairman, explained that never before 
has an attempt been made to determine how 
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many libraries in America are supported by 
trust or endowment funds. Although far from 
complete, the following findings were made: 
There are 611 libraries in the United States with 
trust funds totaling approximately $36,260,705, 
an average of nearly $60,000 an institution. 
New York has the largest number of endowed 
libraries. Out of 413 Massachu- 


setts, 252 have trust or endowment funds, with 


libraries in 


22 of them entirely supported without taxation. 


States with trust or endowment funds for li- 
braries in the million dollar group include the 
Illinois, $7,254,000; Kentucky, $1,- 


Sangor alone, with a popula- 


following: 
185,531; Maine, 
tion of 27,000, has a trust fund of more than 
$800,000; Maryland, $10,355,865; Massachu- 
setts, 82 libraries endowed; New Hampshire, 
115 libraries with funds of $1,273,409; Penn- 
sylvania, $4,966,040; in Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence alone has $4,000,000; Vermont, $1,482,- 
619. Many of the reports are not complete and 
in many western states there are no libraries 
with endowment or trust funds. Following Mr. 
Ranck’s report, the council approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That the states and prov- 
inces be requested to include in their statistics 
of libraries of their states and provinces, in- 
formation with reference to trust and endow- 
ment funds in addition to income from gifts 
and taxation.” 


A MANDATORY order requiring all school 
officials in Mississippi to adhere to the list of 
text-books adopted by the State Text-book Com- 
mission December 20, 1929, was issued at New 
Orleans on August 11 by Judge Rufus E. 
Foster, of the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Cireuit. The legality of the adoption was 
attacked on the method, the right of the mem- 
bers to places on the commission and the form 
of the adoption. The state superintendent of 
education, W. F. Bond, who is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the text-book commission, said that he 
was opposed to the radical changes made in the 
books used during the previous five-year periods. 
The injunction was obtained by book publishing 


companies which contended that they had al- 


ready prepared books for use under the new 
adoption. Opposition to the adoption arose be- 


eause of changes made from the previous list. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch dated from 
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Santiago de Chile on August 6, reports that 
Dr. Armado Quezada, rector of the University 
of Chile, has resigned because of student mani- 
festations which the government claims were 
subversive. The government has asked him to 
continue in the post temporarily. The manifes- 
tations continue. Numerous students have been 
expelled and two students of the medical schoo! 
detained by the police. The university council 
met in extraordinary session and the situation 
was discussed in the Chamber of Deputies. 
David Minister of Interior, 
nounced would make a 


Hermosillo, an- 
that the 


statement 


government 


formal explaining deportation of 
some of the offenders as soon as the investiga- 


tion had been completed. 


INDIAN education in Peru has gained im 
petus through the creation of three normal 
schools for the training of teachers who on re- 
ceiving their diplomas will be pledged to work 
for six years. The schools will be located in 
the north, south and center of the country in 
the interior, where the majority of Peru's 
4,000,000 Indians reside. 
three years’ duration. 
tical agriculture will also be maintained for the 


The course is to be of 
A department of prac- 


teaching of farming methods, and kindergartens 
and a school for adults will be organized. 


Twenty thousand Roman Catholies at Dur- 
ham, England, recently passed a resolution de- 
manding for non-provided schools the same ex- 
chequer grants as those given to council schools. 
Canon H. Mackin, of Jarrow, stated that the gov- 
ernment had wisely withdrawn its education bill 
and they were grateful to the prime minister. 
But they were very suspicious of the designs 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan and the National 
Union of Teachers on Catholie schools. “We 
want to warn those who are engaged in draft- 
ing another bill,” he said, “that a bill contain- 
ing similar conditions we will resist and fight 
and kill. We will tolerate no interference with 
our present legal rights to appoint Catholic 
teachers to give Catholic religious instruction 
in Catholic schools.” The Catholies so far had 
raised no opposition te the proposed extension 
of the school leaving age, but they would be 
bound to reconsider their position unless the 
new bill provided suitable maintenance grants 
for the older children retained at school and 
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made some financial provision for the extension 
of Catholic school buildings to accommodate 
them. 

Tue annual meeting of the Central Council 
of the British University Teachers’ Association, 
which was held recently at University College, 
Nottingham, adopted in principle a_ report 
dealing with university entrance requirements 
and senior school courses. The report, if acted 


upon, according to the London Times, will re- 


duee premature specialization in schools and 


establish more genera] courses in the universi- 
ties, thereby leading to a generally higher stan- 
dard. The report stated that on the one hand 
there had been an irksome increase of pressure 
on school teachers by examinations influenced 
by university requirements, while on the other 
there was a growing dissatisfaction with the 
resent entrance requirements and with the re- 
The 


present matriculation requirements demanded 


sults of the school examination system. 


too largely work done in the schools by pupils 
preparing for the school certificate examina- 
tions, which were now taken by over 70,000 
Not 


more than 10 per cent. intended entering a 


candidates yearly at the age of about 16. 


university, and the great majority of those who 


entered remained at school for two further 
years, some in order to fit themselves more fully 
for university work by taking the higher school 
certificate examination and some for oi her pur- 
poses. The committee were of opinion that the 
intimate connection between the school certifi- 
cate examination and university entrance re- 
quirements should be abolished. They believed 
that such abolition would give the schools more 
freedom in planning their curricula and earry- 
ing on their teaching, and might lead to a larger 
share being taken by teachers themselves in ex- 
aminations of their pupils at the age of about 


sixteen. 

AFTER a protest from certain labor members, 
who object to the Officers Training Corps, the 
London County Council made a capital grant of 
£400,000 to the University of London. Major 
R. I. Tasker presided. Sir John Gilbert, the 
chairman of the Education Committee, said that 
£250,000 of the grant was for the development 
of the Bloomsbury site, and £150,000 for ordi- 
nary capital requirements of the colleges and 
The council 


schools of the university. would 
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recollect that the cost of the 10-acre site was 


£525,000. 
of £212,500 
amounting in all to about £400,000. 


That was provided by a government 


grant and private contributions 
The uni- 
versity had in hand £150,000 for the develop- 
ment of the site, so that with the grant of £250, 
000 from the council they would have about 
£400,000. The court estimated that during the 


coming quinquennium more than £500,000 
would be required for the development of the 
site, so that in spite of the grant from the coun- 
cil the university would need assistance from 
many generous friends if there was to be ade- 
quate and speedy development. He trusted that 
the action of the council would act as an in 
spiration to others interested in the university. 
The £400,000 recommended was the largest vote 
that a municipal authority had made at any one 
time to a university. It would show the desire 
of the London Education Authority to coop 
erate with the University of London in the 
unique opportunity it now had of developing 
the site and making the university the apex of 


the London educational system. 

THE assistant trade commissioner at Prague, 
Mr. Sam E. Woods, states in a report recently 
the U. S. 


education 


Commerce 


the 


made to 
that the 
Czechoslovakian public has been greatly assisted 
the 
publie libraries in all municipalities of the re 


1927 in the 


Department of 
and entertainment of 


by a law which makes establishment of 


publie compulsory. In provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia there 
total of 12,840 municipalities. Of these 


had publie libraries with 5,002,840 books. 


was a 
11,633 

Dur 
ing the year these libraries had 712,752 readers 
who borrowed 13,380,121 books. Cost of main 
taining these libraries for the year amounted to 
$37,425. In Slovakia the law providing for 


the establishment of public libraries did not 
1924. In 1927, 


became effective, 


become effective until three 


vears after the law 92 per 
cent. of the 3,451 municipalities of this province 
had public libraries. The libraries had a total 
of 399,938 books and during the year had 160, 
310 readers who borrowed 983,022 books. In 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia complete data cover 
ing the public libraries are lacking, but it is 
known that there are 271 public libraries with 
42,106 books. In 1927 these libraries had 7,264 


readers who borrowed 77,450 books. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE 6-3-3-2 VERSUS THE 6-4-4 PLAN OF 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


No other institution in the history of Amer- 
ican education has been so nearly free from 
throttling traditions or has had so great an op- 
portunity to blaze new trails in education as 
the junior college; but it is in some danger of 
being dominated by legislatures and by regu- 
How- 


lating, accrediting and similar agencies. 
ever, it is in greater danger of being badly ad- 
vised by theorists, all of whom may be its 
friends and keenly desirous of being helpful. 
What it needs just now, and for some time to 
come, is a minimum of interference and a maxi- 
mum of opportunity to work out its own des- 


tiny. 

For example, certain leaders 
have, in and out of season, and undoubtedly 
with good conscience, been urging junior college 
administrators to adopt the 644 plan of or- 
ganization. This plan is possibly right and 
may eventually be generally adopted, but one 
wonders sometimes why many of its advocates 
are so anxious to have it adopted immediately 
and universally. They would probably have a 
much greater following if they would not ex- 
hibit so much haste. Possibly this haste is ex- 
plained in one of the several arguments they 
offer for the adoption of the plan. They tell us 
that unless something is done to prevent it, cer- 
tain junior colleges in the larger centers will 
aspire to become four-year institutions, and 
they often cite the development of the Detroit 
Junior College into a four-year municipal insti- 
tution as a case in point. 

Any state contemplating a system of educa- 
tion planned to serve all the people should 
make a complete survey and determine on a 
scientific basis where it will establish its several 
administrative divisions or combinations of seg- 
ments—elementary, junior high, senior high, 
four-year high, junior college, teachers college, 
technical institutions, universities and any 
others. 

The state’s job involves taking educational 
opportunities to the largest possible number 
of its citizens and, at the same time, doing it 


1 Marion Coats, ‘‘The Junior College,’’ Forum, 
July, 1928. 


educational 


economically. Such factors as distribution of 
population, transportation facilities, local en- 
thusiasm for education, the ability of the local 
unit or units to shoulder the necessary added 
financial burdens and the probable 
growth and development of any area or areas 
should be considered in determining whether 
the state will participate in the establishment 
of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 or more 
grades in any particular community. If edu- 
cation, within common-sense limits, is to be 
taken to the people, political and swivel chair 
decisions must be replaced by service and scien- 
tifie procedures. Until this is done, we shall 
blunder along as we have done in the past. 
However, in the meantime, no outsider ean 
give any local community long-distance treat- 
ment and arbitrarily say what particular chron- 
ological segmentation is best suited to its needs; 
and above all else, he certainly can not arbi- 
trarily say that the 64~4 arrangement is the 
“one and only” kind. So, with conditions as 
they now are, one who is unacquainted with 
the history and development of a particular 
school system, together with all the elements 
in its present complex local situation, can not 
organize and administer it by any preconceived 
formula. 

If a junior college in a center where the 
population, wealth and enthusiasm for higher 
education warrant it should develop into a four- 
year institution, the state survey above recom- 
mended would undoubtedly justify such a pro- 
cedure. And if any such institution because of 
its proper location and ability to serve a larger 
group threatens death, poverty or loss of luxu- 
ries to politically located, poorly functioning 
institutions, educational leaders should be the 
first to express themselves in favor of its up- 
ward expansion. 

In considering the choice between the 6—3-3-2 
and the 644 plans, take, for example, a city of 
100,000 population and with from fifty to one 
hundred thousand more people within a radius 
of fifty miles. In this area are thirty elemen- 
tary schools, five junior high schools, one senior 
high school and eight four-year high schools. 
From a zone still further out over which thirty- 
six other high schools are scattered, come 200 


future 
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of the 1,500 students in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. This makes a total of fifty high 
schools, forty-nine of which contribute about 50 
per cent. of the college population. Which of 
the two plans will solve this problem where so 
many high schools are involved? 

Or take a county in which its eight four-year 
high schools are widely scattered and trans- 
portation for most of the students is too diffi- 
cult for daily commuting, but not too difficult 
to permit their spending week-ends at home. 
Its voters have decided to establish a junior 
college. There is a potential enrolment of 500 
students. Shall we add two more years to each 
high school where attendance is bound to be 
small and maintenance costly, or shall we con- 
centrate and give the first two years of college 
work in a well-equipped, well-attended, central 
institution ? 

These two hypothetical examples do not vary 
greatly from what actually exists in the Far 
West, if not elsewhere. Their policy and or- 
ganization can not be settled on theory alone, 
and they raise questions that must be answered 
on the ground and in a practical way. Sacra- 
nento, California, where the situation is much 
ike the first, is a case in point. The fact can 
not be academically ignored that in 1928 Dr. 
J. B. Sears,? after a careful and comprehensive 
survey of its city schools, recommended that for 
the immediate future, at least, the 6-3-3-2 plan 
f organization be continued. And yet it would 
be highly presumptuous for any one to assume 
that either the maker of the survey or the local 
administrators consider the present plan neces- 
sarily permanent. 

The advocates of the 644 plan also tell us 
that this plan should be adopted in the interests 
of economy. Any administrator who knows 
something of the operation of state and county 
departments of education and large city school 
systems will not be disturbed by this generaliza- 
tion. He knows that economy in school admin- 
istration depends largely upon the juxtaposi- 
tion of a number of factors such as population 
distribution, transportation facilities, numbers 
to be served and other considerations. Economy 
in one school system, under certain conditions, 
may be extravagance in another. Recent studies 


2 Jesse B. Sears, ‘‘Sacramento School Survey.’’ 
, . 
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by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion® show that there is considerable variation 
in California district junior college costs per 
A. D. A. They vary from $173 to $451; but 
these figures become significant only after all 
the factors involved are fully understood and 
properly interpreted. 

Only a few years ago, the taxpayers were 
presented by the educational] leaders of America 
with a new discovery in education—the junior 
high school. The taxpayers were told that in- 
stead of the obsolete 8-4, we should have a 
6-3-3 set-up. 
are still investing millions of dollars in the 


They accordingly invested and 


junior high school; and we believe that these 
millions will have been wisely invested. But 
now many of these educational leaders are say- 
ing: “We were a bit premature; we should 
have said 6-4-4.” Those who are directly 
charged with the administration of the schools 
know that taxpayers are growing more and 
more reluctant to make considerable expendi- 
tures of money for repeated changes in educa- 
tional procedure. They wish, and reasonably 
so, to see if the advocated change will function, 
and if not, why not, before another change 
which to them must seem more or less theo- 
retical is charged against their tax money. The 
new theory is justified only if the actual boys 
and girls are benefited, and it takes time to 
prove or disprove a theory on that basis. 

We are also told that student morale will be 
decidedly improved with the adoption of the 
6-44 plan because in junior colleges where 
only two years of work are offered the new 
class that enters each year dominates the older 
students by sheer numbers. All over the coun- 
try in most communities large enough to sup- 
port a junior college, there is a large entering 
class in the middle of the year, making four 
entering classes during the two-year period. It 
rarely happens, if ever, that the entering class 
at any time is larger than the three other 


classes. Moreover, cliques and political ma- 


nipulators do not seem to gain a foothold in the 
two-year as they do in the four-year institution. 
According to the junior college graduates who 
are now attending higher institutions of learn- 


3 **Statistics of District Junior Colleges 1928- 
1929,’’ California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Research and Statistics. 
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ing, the two-year junior colleges have as fine a 
morale as exists in any other kind of collegiate 
institution; there is more actual participation in 
extracurricular activities, and there is a rela- 
tively larger attendance at student assemblies 
than in the standard four-year colleges and 
universities. 

In a state like California where the compul- 
sory attendance law holds pupils until they are 
either graduated from high school or attain the 
age of sixteen, and where a part-time law 
affeets all non-high-school graduates until they 
are eighteen years of age, the disciplinary im- 
plications are clear enough to a practical ad- 
ministrator who contemplates following the 
6-444 plan. Obviously, all the problems of 
student morale are much more complicated in 
any institution where the truant officer is either 
literally or figuratively on the staff. 

The question of scholarship has also been 
raised. Most readers are familiar with studies 
by Eells,* Koos,5 Ruch and Ryce® and Congdon’ 
which deal almost wholly with graduates of two- 
year junior colleges. The junior colleges of 
California are in possession of data indicating 
that their students receive their share, if not 
more than their share, of the honors given for 
high scholarship in their upper division work 
at other institutions. One can not theorize on 
the question of scholarship until he has studied 
the actual records of junior college graduates as 
compiled in various parts of the country. 

We are told that the 644 set-up will pre- 
vent wasteful overlapping of subject-matter. 
Will it? Doesn’t this problem hinge about 
effective coordination within any school system 
and the ability of the junior college in this 
system to cooperate with outside schools con- 
tributing students to it? The Sacramento 
school system is, at the present time, at work 


4W. C. Eells, ‘‘ University Records of Students 
from Junior College,’’ California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, June, 1928. 

5L. V. Koos, ‘‘The Junior College Movement,’’ 
pp. 92 ff. 

6 Ruch and Ryce, ‘‘A Comparison of the 
Scholarship Records of Junior College Transfers 
and Native Students of the University of Cali- 
fornia,’’ California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, April, 1929. 

7 Wray Congdon, ‘‘ Tendencies as to the Scho- 
lastic Success of Junior College Students in the 
University of Michigan,’’ 1929. 
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on curriculum revision, and when this is well 
under way (no curriculum revision is ever com- 
pleted) it will then be able to confer with 
nearby schools in a concerted effort along the 
same lines. And it is reasonable to assume that 
because the Sacramento Junior College is a 
separate two-year administrative unit, it will 
more easily get the cooperation of outside four- 
year high schools than if it were on a 644 
basis. It fits into their mode of thinking, ex- 
perience and present practice. It is, in a very 
real sense, their college. 

Many of those who have been pioneers in the 
development of the junior college believe that 
their major problems, administrative and other- 
wise, are not so much concerned with adminis- 
trative units of particular segment groupings 
as with internal issues, some of which are insur- 
ing functional content in the curriculum, main- 
taining an adequate counseling program and 
providing for adequate teaching facilities, such 
as laboratory equipment and supplies, library 
advantages, student participation in college 
affairs, types of teachers who understand young 
men and young women and other conditions 
favorable to the learning process. 

J. B. Lituarp 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


USE OF PRINTED PRACTICE SHEETS 
AND STANDARDIZED TEST SHEETS 
IN TEACHING SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

THE recitation method almost universally 
used in our publie schools is generally acknowl- 
edged to be inefficient beeause (1) it sets the 
same pace for all pupils in the class, a pace too 
slow for the more clever and too fast for the 
more stupid; (2) it wastes the time of those 
who know the lesson and teaches little to those 
who do not; (3) it does not give the teacher an 
accurate knowledge of the progress made by 
each pupil; (4) it handicaps the bashful or 
slow pupil and brings in undesirable personal 
elements. 

With the task method, used in the most 
progressive schools, the pace of each pupil de- 
pends only on himself. As soon as he has 
finished one part of the work (one task) to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, he is assigned an- 
other. In place of group recitations there are 
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individual conferences in which the pupil is 
civen what help he needs. The teacher deter- 
mines just what each pupil has done by private 
tests. 

The task method is undoubtedly more effi- 
cient, especially for the better students upon 
whom the welfare of the community will in 
time largely depend. Unfortunately it has not 
been adopted in public schools, apparently 
because the recitation method is already firmly 
established and is generally considered the only 
practicable method for crowded schoolrooms. 

It is now suggested that by use of suitable 
printed practice sheets and test sheets the pres- 
ent recitations can be eliminated and the chief 
benefits of the task system obtained even in 
filled classrooms. 

We will consider in particular the teaching 
of primary arithmetic, but it will be readily 
understood that similar methods may be used 
in teaching any subject. 

It is proposed to supply each third grade 
teacher of primary arithmetic with the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A series of pads, say twenty, each con- 
taining about 120 copies of a standardized test 
sheet. These sheets cover the work of the grade 
in steps. For example, the first might contain a 
large number of problems in addition of figures 
1 to 9 plus 1 to 9, with places for the answers; 
the last might contain problems in addition, 
subtraction and multiplication of numbers with 
3 and 4 figures. 

(2) A corresponding series of transparent 
sheets of the same size carrying the answers, 
each placed just above the place where the 
pupil’s answer is to go, similar to sheets used 
in marking intelligence tests. By placing the 
proper transparent sheet over the pupil’s test 
sheet the teacher can tell almost at a glance 
how many mistakes have been made. 

(3) A series of practice pads, say sixty, each 
containing copies of practice sheets covering 
the different arithmetic operations taught dur- 
ing the year. 

(4) A series of answer sheets, mounted on 
-ardboard, corresponding to the practice sheets, 
for use by the pupils in correcting their own 
(or their partner’s) practice sheets. 

(5) A timing device (such as Victor timer) 
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which will ring a bell at the end of any desired 
interval, for use in speed tests. 

The teacher would begin by explaining to the 
pupils that in third grade they are to be taught 
how to add, subtract, multiply and divide num- 
bers accurately and quickly, so that ever after 
they will be able to do these things in connee- 
tion with buying, measuring, planning houses, 
The 


divided into twenty parts or steps. 


making machinery, ete. work is to be 
Each pupil 
is to start with some practice sheets, check the 
answers with those given on the ecards, and 
after he has practiced sufficiently so that he 
ean do these practice problems correctly he is 
allowed to try Test 1. This test must be re- 
peated if necessary, but not oftener than once 
a day, with practice between trials, until every 
answer is correct. (To prevent memorizing, 
there are several variations of each test; also 
pupils are not told the correct answers to any 
problems missed.) Then the pupil will proceed 
to practice for Test 2. Those who complete 
all tests before the end of the year may pro- 
ceed with fourth grade arithmetic or take up 
some other subject or be excused from school, 
as desired by the parents. 

Details as to the number of steps or tests 
and the number of practice sheets to be fur- 
nished can readily be worked out by those who 
have had experience in teaching this subject. 
The New York State Primary Book of Smith 
surdge gives 180 pages to third grade arith- 
metic, and these include about 5,000 problems. 
Most of these take only from one to thirty 
seconds to do. It is probable that twenty tests 
of twenty-five to one hundred problems each 
will be sufficient. The fact that pupils are 
not required to spend time in merely copying 
problems will give, Hreiy more time for actual 
practice, but sixty different practice sheets with 
twenty-five to one hundred problems on each 
side should be enough. 

The increased efficiency and uniformity of 
teaching would surely be well worth the added 
cost, which should not be more than $1 per 
pupil. It is hoped that some enterprising pub- 
lishing house will make such test and practice 
sheets available in the near future. 

G. S. FuLcuer 

Corninc, New York 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AIRPLANE IN EDUCATION 


Tuis article is an account of a projected 
experiment in transportation and of its signifi- 
cance to education. Next September the School 
of Edueation of New York University will 
make use of the airplane to carry its faculty 
members to cities too far distant from New 
York to be reached easily by railway or motor 
lines. The bearing that this enterprise has 
on education in general makes it of interest to 
everybody concerned with the expansion of 
educational facilities. 

The plan specifically is to use an airplane 
four days each week during the school year to 
transport instructional staff members to centers 
outside of New York City accessible, in connec- 
tion with regular course study, only by air- 
plane. Four different instructors will go each 
day. Those assigned to the work will engage 
in this extension work for teachers as a regular 
part of their schedule of work. One instructor 
will be landed at one city, the plane will pro- 
ceed to the next stop where another instructor 
will alight, and so on through three or four 
centers. The instructors will reach the centers 
in time to give afternoon or evening courses. 
They will stay over night in the cities visited, 
be picked up by the pilot in reverse order the 
following morning and return to the campus 
in time for a day’s work. 

This enterprise grew out of requests from 
superintendents and teachers for courses in 
edueation from our institution at points that 
could be reached regularly and easily only by 
airplane. Superintendents of schools every- 
where are struggling with the problems of in- 
service education of teacers. There is com- 
mon agreement that one of the most, if not the 
most, important function of a school superin- 
tendent is the maintenance of professional 
alertness on the part of the personnel of the 
school staff. Changes in life about us, changes 
in the science of education and the importance 
of systematic education to social progress re- 
quire constant improvement in personnel in 
every school district, small or large. There are 


many ways constantly used of providing in- 
service education for teachers—supervision of 
instruction, teachers’ institutes or conferences, 
summer session study, leaves of absence for 
study or travel, correspondence study, staff 
meetings, reading circles, interchange of teach- 
ers between school systems, observation and dis- 
eussion of demonstration teaching, experimen- 
tal schools, curriculum revision and so on. The 
one that schools of edueation have been most 
helpful in providing is extension study, so 
called. Extension courses for teachers are 
duplications of or slight modifications of “eam- 
pus” courses and of comparable values. They 
are given in local school centers not readily 
accessible to the college or university grounds. 
There is a real economic as well as an educa- 
tional advantage in this work. Under this plan 
an instructor is transported to an outside center 
while the students enrolled in the course are 
permitted to earry on their regular duties as 
teachers, thus saving the travel and living ex- 
penses of students in connection with university 
campus study. The educational advantage 
comes from the fact that not all the students 
would take advantage of university campus 
study and also from the fact that the work 
given at the local centers can be made of imme- 
diately practical value. | 

The importance of this service to superin- 
tendents of schools from the standpoint of in- 
service education of teachers is paralleled by 
the importance of this work from the stand- 
point of a school of education. Extension 
courses for teachers should be given by regular 
members of the instructional staff of a school 
of education as a part of their regular schedule 
of work and for which they should not receive 
extra compensation beyond the necessary travel 
expenses and other expenses incident to living 
away from home. A plan of this kind avoids 
any possible danger of exploitation either of 
faculty members or of teachers enrolled in ex- 
tension courses. Work can thus be conducted 
in these courses according to the same stand- 
ards as campus work with the additional advan- 
tage of making practical application of the 
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work to the solution of local problems. Fur- 
thermore, in connection with airplane transpor- 
tation faeulty members of the school of educa- 
tion have an opportunity to confer with the 
local superintendent of schools, his staff mem- 
bers or the board of education during the 
evening. It thereby becomes feasible for them 
to analyze the educational needs of the com- 
munity and to render additional assistance be- 
yond course instruction to local school systems. 
In addition to this there is a very real value to 
the school of edueation faculty members in 
gaining first-hand and intimate contacts with 
edueational problems that have a very helpful 
influence on their instructional work in the 
campus courses. Their usefulness under this 
plan is greatly augmented both at home and 
in outside centers. 

The real values of this experiment from the 
standpoint of education are threefold. In the 
first place, as has been pointed out by infer- 
ence in the foregoing paragraphs, New York 
University’s School of Education, by making 
use of airplane transportation, is enabled to 
extend its professional influence and usefulness 
over a greatly increased area. Secondly, a 
demonstration of the feasibility of airplane 
transportation from the standpoint of finance, 
safety and regularity of schedule is of value 
to all other schools of education in the country 
inasmuch as they likewise can use the airplane 
in extending their respective fields of service. 
Finally, the enterprise is of great value, assum- 
ing its suecess, in demonstrating the use of the 
airplane for any college or university in the 
expansion of all other forms of adult education. 
With the tremendous growth of adult education 
in recent years in mind, the demonstrated 
feasibility of the use of the airplane in trans- 
porting instructors from colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the land to centers that could 
not otherwise be served in this manner is of 
more than local or institutional importance. It 
is of national importance. 

The undertaking is a natural outgrowth of 
the interest of New York University over a 
period of several years in aeronautical educa- 
tion and in extension courses for teachers and 
others. The Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronauties is an institution of national promi- 
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nence and one of the outstanding schools of its 
kind. In the School of Education for several 
years there has been a specialist in aeronautical 
education who has had charge of this new field 
of edueation for publie schoo] teachers and for 
teachers in aviation ground schools. The Insti- 
tute of Education, organized in 1924, has since 
its inception been offering courses for teachers 
in outside centers. These factors together with 
an unprecedented demand by school systems for 
the services of the School of Education consti- 
tute the background of the plan. 

The success of the enterprise is confidently 
predicted by the administrative officers of the 
School of Education. After months of careful 
study the conclusion was reached that the 
project can be made to carry its own expenses 
through enrolments of students who register in 
these courses for university credit. Planes and 
motor construction have developed to the point 
where the margin of safety is so great as to 
preclude any real concern. In addition to this 
every possible precaution will be observed in 
safeguarding the welfare of the instructors par- 
ticipating in this service. Ordinarily the 
School of Education extends its institute 
courses over thirty-two weeks. By increasing 
the length of the recitation period the airplane 
schedule of institute courses for teachers will 
be reduced to twenty-one meetings during the 
school year, thus providing for postponement 
of trips due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
As a result of this plan adequate attention has 
been given to the problem of maintaining a 
regular schedule. It is furthermore predicted 
that the enterprise will be so successful that 
the demand for this type of service will increase 
so rapidly that the School of Education of New 
York University will own and operate within 
a relatively short time a fleet of planes. 

While this enterprise is new to American uni- 
versity extension education, it is quite in line 
with the progress achieved in the aircraft in- 
dustry. It is believed that the experiment will 
be of interest not only to all colleges and uni- 
versities in the country but to the entire nation. 


Nep H. DearBorn 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 
ScHOooL or EpvucaTIon, 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


ACQUIRING LITERACY 


THe United States Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, Dr. W. J. Cooper, has again called atten- 
tion to the achievement of Turkey in learning a 
new alphabet and becoming literate. The presi- 
dent of the Turkish Republic appointed a com- 
mission which two years ago reported a plan for 
writing Turkish in 29 Latin letters instead of 
the 482 Arabic characters. Mustapha Kemal 
learned at once the new writing himself; the 
Grand National Assembly adopted it; within 
thirty days it beeame the required language for 
newspapers, documents and records. Now pen- 
alties are laid upon those who have not pub- 
lished their papers or kept their records accord- 
ing to the new system. All this in less than two 
years and in a country of 14,000,000 in which 
seventy-five per cent. of the people are illiterate. 

We have in the United States, it is estimated, 
at least 5,000,000 who are illiterate. Just how 
many there are the census of 1930 should show, 
since literacy was one of the subjects of inquiry. 
It was expected that the state departments of 
education would receive the names and ad- 
dresses of illiterates, in order that steps might 
be taken to acquaint them with the facilities of- 
fered in the nearest public schools for instrue- 
tion in English and ecivies. Such lists have been 
furnished in the last sixteen years to as many as 
eight states. In New York, the state itself in 
1920 made an appropriation for copying the 
names of more than 425,000 illiterates from the 
census returns of 1920. The Census Bureau 
budget for 1930, however, included an item large 
enough to cover the cost of copying the names 
and addresses of all in the United States, and of 


furnishing the lists to the several states. But 
plans for such a united attack upon illiteracy 
are held up awaiting definite word from Wash- 
ington. 

Every week of delay means lessened value of 
the lists because of changes in address. If as- 
surance could be had at once that the lists would 
be available by September or October, the state 
education departments and the great city sys- 
tems could definitely provide for this nation- 
wide undertaking. Locally, an elastic item has 
been included in the educational budget, but it 
could not be stretched to meet this opportunity 
if it is presented. It will not come again for 
ten years. 

Secretary Wilbur has given active and effec- 
tive leadership to the literacy movement. At 
his invitation, committees of private «tizens 
have been formed in nearly every state to sup- 
port the educational authorities in the states, 
cities and counties. The aid of experts has been 
secured in finding the shortest and best path to 
literacy. This movement would be accelerated 
if the names and addresses of those in need of 
such guidance could be made _ available 
promptly. 

President Hoover has himself given a splen- 
did illustration of his personal interest in this 
matter by building a school for the people 
whom he found illiterate nearest his mountain 
eamp. And the United States Commissioner of 
Education has set before us the example of the 
youngest republic, inferring that if the states 
set themselves to the task, illiteracy can be elim- 
inated here in the time that it has taken Turkey 
to learn the Western alphabet.—The New York 
Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


RELATION OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
TO CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS 


A nuMBER of attempts have been made to 
measure the factors which enable individuals to 
deal successfully with other people. Written 
tests, real situations used as tests, question- 
naires, rating scales and other devices have been 
used to measure different aspects of the complex 


quality frequently called social intelligence. 
Of the paper and pencil tests of social intelli- 
gence, the most widely used one seems to be 
the George Washington University Social In- 
telligence Test.1. This test has been studied 


1 For a description of this test see Thelma Hunt, 
‘*The Measurement of Social Intelligence,’’ Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 12: 317-334, June, 
1928. 
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present study was undertaken to ascertain the 


critieally by a number of investigators.* 


relation of social intelligence as measured by 
this test to the following factors: (1) oceupa- 
tion of father as rated on the Barr Seale; (2) 
place of birth as rated on a scale of six—l 
being an isolated rural community, and 6 a 
city of 50,000 or more inhabitants; (3) nation- 
ality as rated on a scale of five—5 meaning that 
all grandparents were American born, 4 one 
grandparent foreign born, 3 two grandparents 
foreign born, 2 three grandparents foreign born 
and 1 all grandparents foreign born; (4) num- 
ber of elub activities participated in during 
high school and college and in life outside of 
school; (5) voluntary advisory work in clubs, 
schools, private homes and in the neighborhood; 
(6) age; (7) years of education beyond high 
school; (8) years of teaching experience; (9) 
highest annual salary received up to the time 
test was given; (10) self-support while getting 

(11) term marks in the major 
(12) 


general intelligence test. 


an education; 


course, and score on a comprehensive 

The subjects used in this study were 311 
graduate students majoring in the field of deans 
this 


group 73 were selected for separate study on 


and advisers at Teachers College. Of 


the basis of evidence that had been received of 
their success in the field. Another group of 
the fact 


that its members had received a mark of A in 


twenty-seven was differentiated by 


the major course. To 107 of the entire group 
These 


groups will be designated in the remaining 


the Gilliland questionnaire* was given. 


pages as follows: the entire group of 311 stu- 
dents, as “advisers group”; the 73, as the “sue- 
cessful group”; the 27, as the “A Group”; the 
It will be re- 
membered that all the subgroups were included 
Other 


107, as the “Gilliland group.” 


in the original group of 311 students. 


2 Vivienne R. McClatchy, ‘‘A Theoretical and 
Statistical Critique of the Concept of Social In- 
telligence and of Attempts to Measure Such a 
Process,’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 24: 217-220, July-September, 1929; R. 
Pintner and C. C. Upshall, ‘‘Some Results of So- 
cial Intelligence Tests,’’ ScHooL. AND Society, 27: 
369-370, March 24, 1928; M. E. Broom, ‘‘A Note 
on the Validity of a Test of Social Intelligence,’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 12: 426-428, 1928. 

8 A. R. Gilliland, op. cit., pp. 320-321. 
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investigations furnishing data on any of these 
factors will also be included. 

1. Relationship of social to general intelli- 
gence-—A number of interesting experiments 
have given the correlation between the social 
intelligence test and a test of general intelli- 


» 


gence. The correlations found range from .25 


to .75, the majority of correlations being 


around .50. This significant relationship, Gar- 
rett and Kellogg* suggest, “is probably to be 
expected in view of the fact that the latter test 
(social intelligence), in spite of the ingenious 
selection of its component tests, is certainly a 
measure of ‘abstract’ or verbal intelligence as 
well as of ‘social’ intelligence.” 

2. Relationship to physical constitution. 
Garrett and Kellogg’ found “no real evidence 
of significant relationship—linear or otherwise” 
—between the indices of build which they used 
and the social intelligence test, the correlation 
with the morphologic indices (123 eases) being 
— .055 = .061, and with the height-weight ratio 
061. 


with 


(122 eases), .051 Grosvenor® found a 


correlation of .47 physiological age 
(chronological age of each pupil at the time of 
the appearance of menstruation). 

3. Relationship to emotional instability. 
Garrett and Kellogg’ found a similar lack of 
relationship between the social intelligence test 
and the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, the 
correlation being .088 = .052 

4. Relationship to the Gilliland Sociability 
Test.—The 


Washington University Social Intelligence Test 


(150 eases). 


correlation between the George 


and this other measure of sociability was found 


to be very low. Pintner and Upshall* obtained 


in the case of thirty-two graduate students a 


correlation of only .14 = 0.11, and in the pres- 


ent study of 107 graduate students majoring 
in personnel work the correlation was not much 


higher—r=.17 = .07. These low correlations 


may indicate, as Pintner suggested, that the 


4H. E. Garrett and W. N. Kellogg, ‘‘The Rela 
tion of Physical Constitution to General Intelli 
gence, Social Intelligence and Emotional Instabil 
ity,’’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 11: 
126. 1928. 

5 Garrett and Kellogg, op. cit., pp. 125, 127. 

6 Edith L. Grosvenor, ‘‘A Study of the Social 
Intelligence of High School Pupils,’’ American 
Physical Education Review, 32: 656, 1927. 

7 Garrett and Kellogg, op. cit., p. 125. 

8 Pintner and Upshall, op. cit., p. 370. 
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TABLE I 
CORRELATION*® BETWEEN SocraL INTELLIGENCE** anp CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS 














s 3 
5 a8. 2 2 bP fs & 
3% 235 3s es $8 43b 85 8. | 
Ss2 gsi S22 53 $§ S83 28 oF 28 88 88 § 
2 bg 22 G5 3 sf SE BESE RS FO gs 
Of FH 5% 6S 42S £2 CF FBP AS AI HD < 
Social intelli- 
gence (total 44 29 17 13 02 .03 .02 11 03 -.06 -.03 03 -.15 
score ) + 04 + .04 + 07 + .04 + .04 
Social intelli- 
gence test 2 
(recognition 15 .03 00 -.10 -.01 01 04 —.04 02 -.07 -.18 
of faces) ...... + .04 = .04 
Number of 
CABS coc cecenn 157. 311 107 +311 311 311 310 311 311 290 111 £298 = 311 





* Pearson's r, Toop’s revision. P.E., is added only in cases in which r is somewhat significant. 


** George Washington University Test scores. 


tests do not seem to be measuring the same 
thing. Or it may be that they measure differ- 
ent aspects of the same thing—the test measur- 
ing knowledge, and the questionnaire, practice 
or performance. 

5. Relationship to certain phases of social 
and economic background.—It will be seen from 
Table I that in the ease of the 311 graduate 
women students preparing for personnel work, 
nothing more than a chance relationship was 
found between the social intelligence test scores 
and the occupation of the fathers, nationality 
of grandparents, place of birth or extent to 
which these individuals had supported them- 
selves during high school and college. Correla- 
tions between social intelligence and each of 
these other factors were less than .14. Being 
born in a rural community or having foreign- 
born grandparents or having parents engaged 
in occupations rated relatively low on the Barr 
Seale or working one’s way through college does 
not bear any significant relation to the score 
made on the intelligence test, as far as such 
relationship is indicated by the Pearson coeffi- 
cient of correlation. The median score in social 
intelligence of twelve students having a com- 
bination of these factors—namely, rural 
birthplace, three or more grandparents foreign- 
born and father’s occupation below 14 on the 
Barr Scale—is only 5.5 points lower than the 





median scores of the group as a whole. This 
is not a significant difference. Further study 
of these relationships would be interesting. 

6. Relationship to participation in extracur- 
riculum activities and voluntary advisory work. 
—Among the 311 students studied, there was 
no significant tendency on the part of those 
scoring high on the social intelligence test to 
participate in club activities or to engage in 
voluntary advisory work. The correlations in 
both cases, as may be seen in Table I, are 
close to zero. Hunt found a higher median 
score (see Table II) among students engaging 
in four or more extracurriculum activities than 
among those engaging in none. No similar 
tendency is indicated by the correlation tech- 
nique in the case of this group of 311 students, 
although it might be expected that students who 
are prominent in extracurriculum activities 
would have higher social intelligence than those 
who are not. This low correlation supports the 
hypothesis that there may be little relationship 
between knowledge of social behavior and 
actual success or interest in social situations. 

7. Relationship to experience as teacher or 
dean.—Again the correlation (see Table I) in- 
dicates a mere chance relationship between the 
social intelligence test seores and the amount 
of experience as teachers or deans. Teachers 
might be expected not to show an improvement 
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TABLE II 
MepIAN Scores or DirFERENT Groups on SociAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Garrett and Kellogg* 123 
Hunt** 
High-school pupils 618 
College freshmen 4181 
Upperelass college students 1000 
College graduates 100 
Administrative and executive employees 100 
Teachers 250 
Clerical and stenographic employees 200 
Lower grade industrial workers 150 
Engaging in four or more extracurricu- 
lar activities 20 
three 31 
two 62 
one 59 
none 90 
McClatehyt 
Non-fraternity 
Fraternity 
Class 
Pintner and Upshalltt 
Graduate students 
Present Study 
Advisers’ group 
Successful group 


* Hunt, op. cit., p. 330. 
** McClatchy, op. cit., p. 219. 

t Garrett and Kellogg, p. 125. 

tt Pintner and Upshall, op. cit., p. 370. 


in social intelligence with increase in years of 
experience, but theoretically deans, who have 
constant practice in meeting social situations, 
might be expected to show an increase in score 
corresponding to an increase in years of experi- 
Practice alone, however, does not result 
in desirable learning. Consequently, some of 
these individuals with long experience may 
never have learned to deal successfully with 
people. The “successful group” of 73 students 
obtained a median score six points higher (P.E. 
of the difference = 1.43) than the median of the 
group as a whole, a difference which is barely 
large enough to be significant. 

8. Relationship to salary.—In this group 
there was no tendency for a high score in the 
social intelligence test and a high salary to go 
together. The correlation was practically zero 
(.03). Hunt® also found a low correlation 


ence. 


® Hunt, op. cit., p. 327. 


Cases Range 


66-132 


Mean 8.D. Q, Median Q, 


105.04 14.34 


16.18 
6.40 
16.12 


103.3 
105.0 
101.9 


16.50 
16.38 


111.0 + 0.63 
117.1 = 1.29 


(.13) between the salary and social intelligence 
scores of the 115 cases she studied. 

9. Relationship to age—The correlation be- 
tween the social intelligence test scores and age 
was negative—though not significantly so. 
Grosvenor’® also found a small negative corre- 
lation (—.07) between chronological age and 
social intelligence test score. It would be inter- 
esting to study this relationship with a large 
number of cases, partialing out other factors 
such as general intelligence to see whether in- 
dividuals become less sociable as they grow 
older. 

10. Relationship to term marks.—The term 
mark in the major course is of course an inade- 
quate measure of achievement, but the correla- 
tion of this factor with the social intelligence 
test is higher than that of any of the other 
factors studied, being .29 + .04. A difference 


10 Grosvenor, op. cit., p. 652. 
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in this respect was found between the 193 sum- 
.25) and the 73 regu- 
lar winter groups (r=.46). 
due probably to the greater reliability of the 
Hunt" found 
practically the same correlation (r=+ 0.47) in 
Moreover, the 


mer session students (r 
This difference is 
marks in the winter session. 
the ease of 416 college students. 


twenty-seven students who obtained a term 
mark of A have a mean score on the social intel- 
ligence test of 123, which is 12 points higher 
than the mean for the group as a whole. Sinee 
the’ probable error of this difference is 1.54, a 
real difference in social intelligence test seores 
between the “A” 


whole is 


students and the group as a 
The 


earned the 


indicated. median seore of the 


twelve students who lowest marks 
was eight points below the median of the entire 
group. The number is too small in this ease 


to warrant any comment. Since general intel- 
ligence is known to be related positively to 
college marks and since social intelligence as 
measured by this test correlates around 50 with 
tests of general intelligence, we should expect 
to find a somewhat positive relationship between 
term marks and social intelligence test scores. 


SUMMARY 


Social intelligence, as measured by the 
George Washington University Social Intelli- 
gence Test, seems to have much in common with 
general intelligence, since the correlations found 
between scores on the social intelligence test 
and scores on general intelligence tests are fre- 
quently above .50. 

The aspect of social intelligence which is 
measured by the social intelligence test seems 
to be different from the aspect measured by the 
Gilliland questionnaire, since the correlation 
between these two measures is low in the two 
eases in which this relationship has been 
studied. 

A positive and somewhat significant relation- 
ship was found between the social intelligence 
test and term marks, but only a chance rela- 
tionship with certain measures of physical 
constitution, emotional instability, social and 
economic background, participation in extra- 
curriculum activities, voluntary advisory work, 


experience as teacher or dean, salary and age. 


97 


11 Hunt, op. cit., p. 327. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


If social intelligence is a unique ability and 
the George Washington University Social Intel- 
ligenee Test measures this ability we should 
expect (1) a lower correlation between this test 
and tests of general intelligence; (2) a high 
correlation between this test and other measures 
of sociability; (3) a significant relationship 
between this test and factors such as participa- 
tion in extracurriculum activities, voluntary 
advisory work, salary, social and economic 
background and experience as dean. 

That these expectations are not fulfilled may 
be due to the following reasons: (1) Social in- 
telligence and general intelligence may be 
related parts of a total organic attitude—not 
separate abilities. (2) The social intelligence 
test used may measure only one aspect of social 
informational rather than a 
functional aspect. (3) The 


other factors studied: may be inadequate. (4) 


intelligence—an 
measures of the 


The group studied may not be typical. 

Further similar studies of different groups, 
using more adequate measures of factors which 
in practical experience seem to be related to 
social intelligence, would be valuable in deter- 
mining the validity of this ingenious test of 
social intelligence. Case studies of individuals 
who show a marked degree of social intelli- 
gence, as well as of individuals who show a 
marked lack of this ability, would also be of 
value in determining the nature of the ability 
to deal successfully with other people. 
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